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FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship needs no studied phrases, 
Polished face or winning wiles; 

Friendship deals no lavish praises, 
Friendship dons no surface smiles. 


Friendship follows Nature’s diction, 
Shuns the blandishments of Art, 

Boldly severs truth from fiction, 
Speaks the language of the heart. 


Friendship favors no condition, 
Scorns a narrow-minded creed, 
Lovingly fulfils its mission, 
Be it word or be it deed. 
Friendship cheers the faint and weary, 
Makes the timid spirit brave, 
Warns the erring, lights the dreary, 
Smooths the passage to the grave. 


Friendship—pure, unselfish friendship, 
All through life’s allotted span, 
Nurtures, strengthens, widens, lengthens 


Man’s affinity with man. 
— Selected. 


THE DEATH PENALTY. 
BY PROF. D. L. MAULSBY. 


Many voices of remonstrance have been raised against 
the infliction of death by legal enactment. Among the 
opponents of capital punishment whose names still 
reverberate in our ears are such progressive minds as 
Benjamin Franklin, Horace Greeley and Victor Hugo. 
Among great preachers. Henry Ward Beecher and 
James Freeman Clarke lifted their protest in unison. 
The attitude of Bryant, Whittier and Longfellow pro- 
claims that the poetic temperament sbrinks from the 
horrors of killing a convict. Wendell Phillips boldly 
declared that he would banish the executioner. Of 
statesmen, Horatio Seymour and John A. Andrew stand 
side by side with that distinguished English Liberal, 
John Bright. ‘* The War Governor,” in his address to 
the Massachusetts legislature, January, 1862, vigorously 
assailed the death penalty, deploring that it ‘ still holds 
its place in the Code of Massachusetts, while gradually 
disappearing from the legislatures of all civilized nations.” 
Also William Tallack, for more than twenty years Secre- 


tary of the Howard Association, London, and a specialist 
in penology, gives his mature and unimpassioned con- 
clusion as follows: ‘‘On the whole, it appears that the 
great and inevitable difficulties peculiar to this penalty 
have rendered its infliction so universally irregular and 
unreliable that a more certain but secondary punishment 
would in general be a safer one for the protection of 
society.” American readers will enjoy the recent full 
treatment of the subject by Andrew J. Palm, whose 
admirable book, growing from years of consideration, 
deserves more general attention. These men, and 
unnumbered more, have expressed the conviction that to 
deprive a criminal of life is legal only in the sense of 
being permitted by the statute-book. 

But capital punishment lingers. True, it possesses all 
the advantages of an established institution, whose right 
to existence is therefore seldom questioned. Possibly 
too its long life is due partly to the shifting of responsi- 
bility practised in a country where, though the people 
nominally govern, they feel individually little call to 
meddle with the laws bequeathed them by their fore- 
fathers. The accused is found guilty by a jury of 
twelve men, often unwillingly pressed into service; the 
judge pronounces the penalty prescribed by the law; the 
warden guards his prisoner; the governor declines to 
interfere; the sheriff secures a deputy, who, screened 
from public gaze, is the acting executioner. Each of 
these co-workers can congratulate himself that he is not 
personally answerable for the criminal’s destruction. 
Meanwhile the people—Smith, Jones and Robinson— 
give the case no serious thought whatever, but mentally 
transfer it to the care of these appointed officials. If 
every man should think for himself, would he succeed 
in finding for the executed sentence a basis of eternal 
right, or would it seem more and more a heritage from 
barbaric days? 

Sir William Blackstone names three cbjects of legal 
punishment: first, to deprive the criminal of power to 
repeat his offence ; second, to deter others from following 
his example ; third, to amend the offender himself. It is 
distinctly denied that mere expiation of crime is the 
proper aim of judicial penalty. 

That the convict hanged by the neck until dead, or 
with nerves disintegrated by the electric current, is 
beyond repeating his offence, must be granted, in our 
ignorance of the powers his soul may possess beyond the 
grave. There is no doubt, however, that the deterrent 
etlect of capital punishment upon the survivors has been 
over-rated. Some persons, skilled in such matters, claim 
to have traced exactly the opposite result, having found 
that the execution of a criminal is regularly followed by 
a horrible harvest of new murders. Thus it was dis- 
covered, in an investigation at an English prison, that of 
one hundred and sixty-seven convicts, one hundred 
and sixty-four had witnessed executions. In England 
and France instances have been observed of the grand- 
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father, father and brothers of an executed murderer 
following unscared in bis footsteps. A few years ago, in 
New York City, on the night before the execution of 
four prisoners, a party of roughs, across the street from 
the Tombs, shouted defiance to death in ribald song and 
jest. And they knew well what an execution meant, for 
their former leader had been hanged during the previous 
year. There are people now living who remember how 
Kelly of Cooperstown, New York, after attending the 
execution of Strong, returned home saying that it was 
nothing to be hanged, soon after murdered his neighbor 
Williams, and in due time suffered the death he expected. 


So widespread has become the belief that public ex- 
ecutions work a depraving and not a deterrent effect, that 
in the United States the death-scene is now commonly 
witnessed by only a selected few. The man who has in 
him the making of a murderer, therefore, is jealously ex- 
cluded from the exhibition that once was deemed his sal- 
vation. But in an age of newspapers such precaution is 
in vain. For the witness of the eye is substituted a vivid 
printed description, contrived with such cunning as to 
compete with if not to beggar the reality. We have left 
at our doors a harrowing description of the wretch swing- 
ing from the scaffold, with perhaps a circumstantial ac- 
count of his bodily contortions from minute to minute. 
The commission appointed by the New York legislature 
to devise some humane method of putting criminals to 
death, urged, among other recommendations, that execu- 
tions be made strictly private. But the interviewer, thus 
challenged, has proved his omniscience. In the case of 
Kemmler, millions of readers were led by the printed 
story to admire the unostentatious courage of the victim, 
to deplore the maladroitness of his executioners, to sym- 
pathize with the nauseated spectators. 
have been published of every succeeding execution in 
which the public has been sufficiently interested to inspire 
the reportorial nose to its normal exercise. For instance, 
before sharing with the chosen guests the incidents of 
McElvaine’s death at Sing Sing, we are made to shudder 
by reading tbat while the prisoner was contemplating his 
doom in his cell, during his last night on earth, the in- 
vited physicians, experts and newspaper men were enter- 
tained with a sacred concert in a neighboring apartment. 
In the old days, when Tyburn was the scene of a ghastly 
festival, one could stay at home; to-day the graphic pen- 
picture is laid upon our breakfast-table or thrust into our 
hands on the street. Moreover, the lower the grade of 
the newspaper,—in other words, the more likely it is to 
be read by depraved men,—the greater the emphasis upon 
horrible details. 

If the infliction of capital punishment is deterrent, we 
shall expect to find the times in which it was most relent- 
lessly practised, periods redolent of justice and notable 
for public purity. The laws of Moses seem whimsically 
cruel when prescribing death to the owner of a dangerous 
ox, or to the eater of blood; but the Israelites, we re- 
member in extenuation, were governed by them during 
the childhood of our race. The ‘illuminated body,”’ or 
person of a criminal transformed into a living candle- 
stick, that burned at a hundred pores, was devised by 
Shah Suti, as but one of the bloodthirsty acts for which 
his reign is celebrated in Persian annals. It would be 
interesting for Anglo-Saxons to search English history 
with this question upon the tongue: Does the frequent 


infliction of death by law coincide with a high degree of 
civilization? Here only a few random cases can be cited. 


Edward I. hanged two hundred and eighty Jews in Lon- 
don alone, on the charge of counterfeiting the coin. As 
a consequence, the king rightly or wrongly assumed own- 
ership of all their houses and their debts, while informers 
multiplied, levying blackmail upon other rich Jews never 
before even suspected of dishonesty. In the reign of 
Edward II. Andrew Harcla, Earl of Carlisle, was exe- 
cuted for treason. The current standard of justice may 
be gathered from the wording of his sentence: ‘* That 
for your treason you be drawn, and hanged, and be- 
headed ; that your heart, and bowels, and entrails, whence 
come your traitorous thoughts, be torn out, and burnt to 
ashes ; that your body be cut into four quarters 

for an example to others, that they may never 
presume to be guilty of treason such as yours against 
their liege Lord.” Later, Wat Tyler’s rebellion showed 
the effect of judicial example, for, while the rebels were 
in the ascendant, they beheaded Archbishop Sudbury and 
others, carrying their heads on poles, as often had been 
legally done, and as later was repeated against them- 
selves. Three centuries after, Colonel Blood, having 
vowed vengeance on Lord Osborne for exposing his ef- 
forts to excite insurrection in Ireland, boldly seized 
Osborne on the street, with the aid of hired assassins, 
and hurried him off toward Tyburn, that he might there 
gibbet him, according to the approved legal method. 
Shall we point the finger of admiration to the long reign 
of unscrupulous Henry VIII., when two thousand execu- 
tions occurred annually, or to the marked diminution of 
capital punishment that accompanied ‘‘ the spacious time 
of great Elizabeth”? It cannot be mere coincidence that 
Queen Mary’s rule of bigotry is best figured by the bloody 


' block and axe, while Victoria, in a reign of tolerance and 


Parallel details | 


progress, has been so reluctant to sign a death warrant 
that the would-be assassin of herself and her husband es- 
caped with his life. 

Whatever preventive influence may lurk in capital 
punishment is hazarded by the peculiar irregularity with 
which this penalty is inflicted. For example, Austria, 
from 1870 to 1879, condemned eight hundred and six per- 
sons to die, and executed but sixteen. Denmark killed 
one convict of ninety-four sentenced to die, and Ger- 
many, during the same decade, one out of four hundred 
and eighty-four. In England the courts fail to find 
guilty more than one third of those charged with murder, 
against three-fourths of those under other accusations. 
About twenty-five hundred persons are tried annually in 
the United States for capital crimes, and about one 
hundred are executed. The situation has been wittily 
expressed by Hon. Francis Wayland, now Dean of the Yale 
Law School, in the course of an investigation of this 
phase of the subject: ‘* Suppose a man, intent on mur- 
der, were confidentially informed by a discreet friend, 
with due apologies for the interruption, that he might be 
detected, that if he did not escape he would be arrested ; 
that after a probable delay of some months he would be 
brought to trial; that if he could command the means 
to employ the Choate of the period, or, indeed, any other 
able lawyer, the trial might be indefinitely prolonged ; 
that the chances were considerably better than ten to one 
against his conviction, and if convicted quite as good as 
ten to one against his execution ; does any one doubt that 
the murder would be committed, if the would-be slayer 
were very much in earnest?” 

A deep cause exists for the failure of the death penalty 
to deter effectually from crime,—a cause grounded in 
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the very nature of man. The heroic quality, that daily 
challenges death, in the mine, on the sea, in the air, is 
not lacking even from the breast of the wretch stealing 
forward to take his brother’s life. Shall we acknowl- 
edge a disregard of personal safety in the shallow-pated 
seeker of applause who forfeits his life by leaping from 
the Brooklyn bridge, and deny it to the red-handed 
criminal? We shall be confronted in to-morrow’s news- 
paper with the story of a murderer voluntarily surrender- 
ing himself to justice, aware of the penalty, yet declaring 
that he would repeat the crime if he could. 

Death is so lightly regarded by men that they hazard 
life for the sake of gain, of notoriety, and even for the 
want of something else to do. From China comes report 
of a substitute purchased by the real criminal to bow his 
neck vicariously to the sword. A multitude of suicides, 
whom no man can number, cry from their graves that this 
burden of life is easily laid down. The habitual 
criminal, callous through frequent exposure to danger, 
is so far from frightened by the chance of the gallows 
that we can conceive him experiencing an added zest be- 
cause of the semblance of fair play he feels in risking his 
own life while seeking that of his victim. To die by the 
noose is, in the minds of his prosecutors, disgraceful ; 
but to the criminal’s associates it sometimes seems the 
culmination of a martyr’s career, whose boldness com- 
mands their deepest admiration. The heroism latent in 
every soul was voiced by that English mother who called 
from the crowd to her boy, about to be executed: ‘* Son, 
I hope you will die courageously, like your father.” 

As to the reformation of the criminal, such object is 
not contemplated by the popular law, except in so far as 
the religious ministrations permitted during the few last 
days of the condemned may be said to accomplish this 
end. If the murderer is really converted by these pious 
offices, question may fairly be raised whether the State 
has a right to kill a man whose tendencies have changed 
for the better. If he still remains obdurate, it would 
seem to be the duty of the commonwealth to reform its 
child rather than to dispatch him. But such problems.as 
these are not suffered to interrupt the course of what we 
call justice. The fact is that the feeling experienced to- 
ward the offender is not a desire to help him, but + ather 
a thirst for vengeance. ‘This vindictive spirit may be 
observed in current phrases of neighbor and news- 
paper. ‘* Served him right,” ‘‘ Hanging was not half 
good enough for Colonel King,” ‘‘ The public will be dis- 
appointed that Sawtell has not lived to suffer for his 
crime:” such comment testifies that the palate of the 
people still craves blood for blood. Said a reverend 
doctor, in arguing for the hangman’s noose, ‘‘ If you see 
a waggoner in the street needlessly beating his horse, 
you will wish to beat the waggoner.” But surely the 
ermined judge cannot properly wear this resentful mien. 
Justice must be above revenge; mercy, besides, makes 
effort to amend the culprit. 

Can Blackstone’s requirements be met by any punish- 
ment short of death,— by long-continued imprisonment, 
for instance, since this would be regarded as the readiest 
alternative? If Herbert Spencer’s dictum be adopted,— 
that the convict, in justice, ‘*‘ must be permitted to live 
as completely as consists with social safety,”— then only 
absolute danger to society can warrant depriving an of- 
fender of the right to life. Is an imprisoned murderer a 
positive menace to public security? Let us refer the 
matter to Warden Lovering, of the Massachusetts State 


Prison. He says: ‘* As a rule, the life prisoners give us 
(as a class) as little trouble as any class in the prison.” 
Have any escaped from confinement -—say for the last 
ten years? ‘* None.’”’ As explanation of this docility 
the statement is added that two life-prisoners are annually, 
on Thanksgiving Day, pardoned by the Governor, those 
prisoners being chosen whose conduct has the best record. 
But let us be cautious. How many of these pardoned men 
have committed new murders? ‘* No case can be found 
on record, in Massachusetts, of a pardoned life-prisoner 
being returned for any criminal offence.” In the long 
history of crime, some slayers have doubtless escaped 
from confinement ; but the number of these that have re- 
peated their crime is too small to furnish argument based 
on genuine alarm. Murderous maniacs are not executed, 
but vigilantly guarded. All things considered, some 
other plea than the public safety must be adduced, to vin- 
dicate the scaffold or the death-chair. 


The .deterrent effect of punishment does not depend 
upon its severity. A penal consequence that is certain 
is of stronger preventive influence than the possibility of 
greater evil. We have seen how few of the murderers 
condemned to death are executed. A light irregularity 
obtains in securing convictions. Where imprisonment 
for life has been substituted, the proportion has increased 
of those upon whom punishment has been imposed. 
Thus, in three contiguous States, Massachusetts, during a 
period of twenty years, shows convictions amounting to but 
seventeen per cent. of its capital cases ; Connecticut, dur- 
ing thirty years, about thirteen per cent. ; while in Rhode 
Island, for the thirty years succeeding the repeal of the 
death penalty, sixty-three per cent. of the accused were 
convicted. Better the assurance of prolonged hard labor 
than the chance of death. Certainly, in the prospect, 
the element of heroism is entirely lacking from a tread- 
mill succession of toilsome days. One may persuade 
himself that he is a martyr in a worthy cause, when he 
risks his life for anarchy or revenge ; but the dread pros- 
pect of unremitting toil is too commonplace to be heroic. 

Fortunately for the fact-loving spirit of this age, the 
experiment of abandoning capital punishment has been 
tried. Sporadically, in Europe, peoples have awakened to 
the possibility of administering government without the 
executioner, and the history of their experience is em- 
phatically in justification of the more merciful remedy for 
crime. In our own land, four States have erased the 
death penalty from the tablet of their laws—Michigan in 
1846, Rhode Island in 1852, Wisconsin in 1853, and 
Maine (after a period of abolition and a subsequent period 
of reénactment) in 1887. In 1864 the governors of the 
first three States united in affirming that life under the 
new régime was not less secure; that the law was sus- 
tained by public opinion; and that the conviction and 
punishment of murderers had become more certain. 
After twenty-seven years’ experience, Michigan hopefully 
reported that, during the first half of that period, the life 
solitary convicts (murderers) amounted to 2.14 per cent. 
of the whole number of prisoners; during the second 
half, but 1.13 per cent. The recent census bulletin gives 
data for a comparison of those States where hanging is 
practised with those substituting imprisonment. Disre- 
garding the absolute number of prisoners, and fixing 
attention upon the number relative to each million of 
inhabitants, we find that the four States in which capita 
punishment does not exist, held in confinement, on June 
30, 1890, the following proportion of murderers; Rhode 
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Island, 43 per million of population; Maine, 64; Wis- 
consin, 75; Michigan, 84. Let us note the figures in 
adjoining States. Connecticut held 82 murderers for each 
inillion of population; New Hampshire and Vermont, 53 
and 72, respectively, — averaging 62.5; Illinois, 95; 
Indiana, 103 ; in three instances a clear advantage for the 
States practising imprisonment. But to make the com- 
parison on equal terms, the number of murderers executed 
in the States last named, during the time in which the 
non-hanging States have been accumulating them, should 
be added. Could this be accurately done, the showing 
would be vastly in favor of the States that have abolished 
the death penalty. As it is, these four States. upon the 
basis used above, stand in rank in the first half of the 
whole number of States and Territories. Of course en- 
tire reliance cannot be placed upon mere statistics; the 
causes of the increase or decrease of crime are complex. 
But if the figures cited fail to prove that the repeal of 
the death penalty is a moral panacea, they give no 
footing whatever for the opinion that to abolish capital 
punishment means to render the crime of murder more 
prevalent. 

Any disposition of the murderer that preserves his life 
is in complete contrast with the current custom in rela- 
tion to the reformation of the criminal. The hangman 
gets rid of the law-breaker; he does not reform him. 
Improvement of character, in any reliable sense, must 
be tested by time. There is no assurance that protesta- 
tions of repentance are deep-rooted, especially when made 
under peculiar stress, until they have wrought salutary 
effect upon conduct. But the cry against the murderer 
is, ‘‘Away with him!” Perbaps he is scared into profess- 
ing remorse ; perhaps he persists in a lie before the very 
face of death. Only let him live, and every door of oppor- 
tunity is open for his genuine reform. Not that the saving 
of a criminal is an easy task; but the way to everything 
worth doing is uphill. A competent writer has said: ‘1 
am afraid that the principal reason that there is such a 
weight of opinion in favor of capital punishment is that it 
is a mode of d: aling with crime which is exceedingly easy.” 
The problem of making prisoners into honest men, though 
a hard one, may well command the life work of the 
noblest philanthropists. Let men take the trouble to 
consider what can be done to expose to the murderer the 
awfulness of his career, and to implant within him a regard 
for the sacredness of human life Such is worthy work. 
In this direction there is need that the nation shall set the 
exampie by its own esteem for the life of its members. 
We are surfeited with stories of collision, fight and flood, 
so that another life lost, from any cause, makes little im- 
pression. We expect to find in our newspaper the usual 
recital of deaths by land and sea, and we turn indiffer- 


ently to more entertaining topics. What if eight hundred | 


brakemen are killed yearly, and nine thousand crippled, in 
the United States? Nobody cares. The impulse in favor of 
the sanctity of human life must come from the enlightened 
portion of the people; they cannot expect to be taught it 
by the criminal classes. One can guess the effect on the 
populace of Madrid from witnessing, in February last, 
the execution by garrote of four condemned anarchists, 
choking to death, with purple faces and protruding 
tongues. Naturally, the working class was stirred with 
resentment. Does America offer a better object lesson in 
the writhing body suspended from the scaffold, or the 
convulsed form in the fatal chair? Henry Romilly 
preached strange doctrine when he wrote: ‘It is impos- 


sible nét to believe that the popular sentiment of the 
sanctity of human life would be greatly increased if civ- 
ilized governments generally took the position that for no 
human object whatever, under no circumstances whatever, 
could it be right for any man, or body of men, invested 
or not invested with authority over their fellow men, de- 
liberately to deprive a human being of life.” This idea, 
hitherto unaccepted, must start from above, and he 
trusted to filter down through all classes, until it reaches 
the dregs of society. 

In two directions hope can be discerned that one day 
the punishment of death will suffer banishment. Through 
the sickening annals of the burning, breaking, beheading, 
hanging, of legal victims,— which read very much like a 
history of crime,—unto the comparative mercy of our 
own day, one discovers that the popular thirst for blood 
is slowly becoming satiated. In England several distinct 
stages in the administration of capital punishment can be 
traced. Up to the Norman Conquest, the reign of might 
allowed unjust discrimination of persons: a noble could 
murder at the cost of a fine, while thieves, if slaves,— 
men and women alike,—incurred death by stoning, 
drowning. precipitation from some high crag. Later, 
when the grip of !aw became more confident, cruelty pre- 
ceded destruction, as in the horrible peine forte et dure, 
or crushing machine, invented during the reign of Henry 
IV., but continuing in use for more than three centuries. 
As torture was gradually repudiated by the popular sense, 
the number of capital crimes was increased, by the cun- 
ning of rogues and the diligence of law-makers. Thus 
forgery, counterfeiting, theft of forty shillings or more, 
with other similar offences, were punishable with death. 
At one time, in England, two hundred and twenty-three 
paths kd to the gallows. Executions also were invari- 
ably public, and the occasion of riotous indulgence on 
the part of the people. But a retracing step was taken 
when John Howard, after much labor, succeeded in in- 
ducing the authorities to omit the indecent journey of the 
coudemned from Newgate to Tyburn, and to hang the 
unfortunates before the public eye in the prison yard. 
Sir Samuel Romilly, amid many failures, procured in 
1808 the passage of a bill removing pocket-picking from 
the list of capital offences, but when he died, ten years 
later, shop-lifters still were hanged. His successor in 
humanity, Sir James Mackintosh, strove valiantly in 
order to gain the concession that a thief should not be 
executed unless he had stolen to the value of fifteen 
pounds. Not until 1861 did actual murder become by 
statute the only offence punishable with death, though 
the practice of the Executive had led the way for about 
thirty years. To-day great deliberation and discrimina- 
tion are exercised before a transgressor is delivered to 
the hangman. 

In our own country we had a more fortunate start. 
| William Penn, for example, in drafting the constitution 
| of his colony, confined the death penalty to murder. 
| Queen Anne, displeased, substitute’ English law; but, 
| after several modifications, Penn’s law was at length con- 
| firmed. The blind punishments inflicted during the witch- 
craft delusion, however, will always be a blot upon our early 
history. Still, progress has been made. In Massachu- 
setts, during 1650, seventeen crimes were punishable 
with death; in 1790, but seven; now, only high treason 
and murder. So far are our legislators from wanton 
cruelty that one State has deliberately adopted the use of 
electricity in the belief that thus a painless execution is 
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provided. While the Universal Peace Union utters the 
promise of a better dawning when it declares that ‘‘ the 
taking of human life, either on the battlefield or on the 
scaffold, is a monstrous wrong, involving the destruction 
not only of that which cannot be restored, but of the 
fundamental principle of the inalienable right to life.” 
Concerning other crimes, the evidence has been regarded 
sufficient that killing the offender incites rather than de- 
ters imitators: it is but a step to apply the same maxim 
to homicide. In important reforms, however, a step is 
to be measured with seven-league boots. When it was 
proposed to abolish capital punishment for stealing to 
the value of forty shillings, the Lord Chancellor Eldon 
gravely demurred that such an innovation would leave 
his property wholly without protection. Substitut- 
ing life for property, his descendants still vociferate 
their danger; but in due time they too will be convinced. 

There is yet another ground of hope that justice 
will spread over her children a bloodless shield. It 
lies in the unstifled rebuke that the feelings of man 
have given his intellect. Some day the head will listen 
to the heart. Instinctive human sympathy accounts for 
the readiness of jurors to admit the plea of insanity, 
and to shrink from finding guilty the man on trial for his 
life. Kansas, in 1872, threw the responsibility of fixing 
the date of every execution upon the governor. Since 
then, though the holders of the office have changed, they 
have been reluctant to fight the mercy within them, and 
forty-nine living prisoners are the result. By the device 
of loading only half the number of muskets used, even 
the soldier, when ordered by court-martial to shoot a 
comrade, is relieved of the certainty that he has fired the 
fatal bullet. The plan proposed by Mr. W. D. Howells, 
that every citizen, unless excused on oath averring 
disbelief in capital punishment, shall be bound in turn to 
act as public executioner, would result in bringing home 
to the feelings of each man what he now can perhaps 
succeed in putting away from his attention. But 
sympathy is gradually teaching us that even the murderer 
is a brother. We are learning how much of a man’s 
‘**chance” depends upon his ancestry and the circum- 
stances of his birth, and are beginning to consider the 
validity of the excuse that Langster made to President 
Arthur, in pleading for a pardon,—that he was ‘born 
wrong.” Science, in dwelling upon heredity and 
environment as causes of conduct, has been the hand- 
maid of compassion. We are coming to see that the 
distinction between sin and crime is man-made; to 
estimate how much of this one’s virtue or that one’s vice 
is a thing that he cannot help; and thus to explain the 
criminal’s career without superciliousness or hatred. 

But there will be found, when it comes, no magic in 
the mere abolition of the death penalty. It is only as 
society really interests itself in the reform and especially 
in the prevention of crime that the commonweaith can 
be safe. In barbaric days, the tithing, or the hundred, 
was held responsible for every member of the clan. 
Then the hired policeman succeeded this primitive 
constabulary. There is need to go farther—to have 
every man deeply concerned as to the inward welfare 
of every other man. More must be done than the 
splintering of the gallows: mankind must be fused into 
unity. A great height remains to be scaled before the 
people shall obey the oft-recited injunction of the stain- 
less one,— himself a victim of legal vengeance: ‘‘I say 
unto you, Love your enemies.” 

Torts CoLizce. 


THE BOYS’ BRIGADE. 
Its Character and Tendencies. 


BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL.D. 

The seductiveness of militarism has certainly reached 
its climax in the establishment and development of the 
Boys’ Brigade. It is the last and-shrewdest move of the 
friends of war to keep alive and respectable the old 
barbarous system of killing and destruction which the 
rising tide of Christian principle and good sense is threat- 
ening soon to sweep away. It is a clever stroke, indeed. 
If the boys connected with the churches and Sunday 
schools of England and the United States can be passed 
through military drill while young and taught to love the 
pomp and display always attending it, why, of course, 
that which has been ingrained into their early habits will 
remain with them when men and the whole coming 
generation will be essentially military. A great army and 
navy and forced military service will then be easily 
secured. But how shall this vast multitude of boys be 
gotten into the trap? Why, the churches must take the 
matter up. They have sadly failed, it is said, to attract 
and hold the boys. Something must be done or 
Christianity will die out. Now, nothing will draw the 
boys like military drill, with its fascination of flying flags, 
stirring music, uniforms, guns, goosestep and what-not. So 
these are all introduced to keep the boy within range of 
the Gospel, and the minister is delighted with the success 
of the strategy, little thinking of what lies heyond the 
immediate and apparently valuable result. 

It is well known that in England and the United States, 
where the conscript system has not been allowed to take 
root, there is a considerable number of persons, mostly 
army officers and military men, who are in favor of a 
universal forced military service. They are influenced 
chiefly by considerations of money and position. So far 
the people of England and America have stoutly resisted 
all their advances. But being unable to make headway 
openly they have turned to other methods. It is they 
chiefly that have been instrumental, especially in England, 
in the starting of the Boys’ Brigade movement. In cases 
where they did not actually begin the movement, they were 
among the first to give it encouragement. They were 
among the early promoters of boys’ brigades among the 
Scotch Presbyterians and the English Dissenters. And 
now the ‘ black recruiting sergeant” has entered the 
Church of England and formed a ‘Church Lads’ 
Brigade.”” It is largely under the patronage of army men. 
‘‘Of the nineteen vice-presidents nine are generals, one is 
an ex-secretary of war, and beside these there is the 
chaplain of the fleet and the chaplain general of the 
forces. On the executive we find a major-general and a 
colonel, and on the provisional committee are half-a-dozen 
officers of the army.” 

Next to the army officers the chief supporters of the 
movement are, strange to say, ministers of the Gospel. 
The latter are influenced, for the most part, by a different 
set of motives from the former, though some of them see 
nothing incompatible between the Gospel of Jesus and the 
spirit of war. They are led away by the seductive talk 
about making the boys ‘‘ straight,” ‘* manly,” ** obedient,” 
** self-respecting,” about *‘ attracting them to the house 
of God,” etc.; and they are seemingly unconscious that 
they are sowing dragon’s teeth and a final harvest of 
‘‘armed men.” The military men know perfectly well 
what the outcome of the movement will be, if it can only 
be made general. They favor it with all their heart, and 
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this of itself ought to be enough to cause all ministers of 
the Gospel of love and peace to look upon it with grave 
suspicion. 

The real objection to the Boys’ Brigade movement is a 
moral one. The thing is wrong. Boys ought not to be 
trained to,be soldiers. To do this under cover of religion 
is doubly wicked. Human beings were not made to fight 
and to destroy. They were made to love, to bless, to 
save,,toJgivejthemselves for others, to appeal to reason 
and conscience, and not to force. Their animal nature 
should bejeradicated and not intensified. To subject their 
young life to the discipline of the arts of war, if only in 
sham, is to teach them that killing and destruction are 
respectable and manly, instead of barbarous and un- 
Christian. The battle-field will seem to them the only 
place where the highest;type of man can exist. The boy 


- trained in this way will be a soldier in spirit as long as he 


lives. The martial song, the fiery war speech, the glitter 
of the sword, the hatred of his country’s enemies will be 
tenfold sweeter to him than the church hymn, the Sunday- 
school hour, and the lessons of love and forgiveness 
heard from the pulpit. 

Another serious objection is that the Brigade will tend 
powerfully to give the boy a false idea of Christianity. If 
military methods are used to attract him to the house of 
God, military trainingiand the military spirit will come to 
seem to him an essential part of the religion of Christ, or 
at least in entire harmony with it. He will admire the 
heroic and spirited in Christianity, of which there is much, 
but all those passages about loving your enemies, resist- 
ing not evil, blessing those that curse you, etc., he will 
either ignore or explain away, if his pastor does not do it 
for him. The gun by his side will not allow any of this 
side of the Gospel to get within his soul. He will be likely 
to carry this confused and false conception of Christianity 
with him through life, to mar and nearly destroy his 
influence for Christ. If he be a good thinker and at the 
same time remain! untouched by the Gospel, he will 
often smile within himself with contempt at the stupidity 
of the Church in trying to win him to Christ by deceptive 
and un-Christian methods. The general result will be to 
degrade the Church and bring it into contempt, to give a 
perverted conception of the Gospel, and to weaken greatly 
its power to save the world. This effect may not be 
immediate, but it is the fruit which will at last hang from 
every bough of the tree. 

The Boys’ Brigade must also, of necessity, inculcate 
false ideas of manliness, a virtue which it is supposed 
eminently to instil. Manliness consists in purity, gentle- 
ness, kindness, the spirit of forgiveness, respect for 
others, moral self-respect, voluntary obedience, voluntary 
self-possession. Some ofthese qualities are incompatible 
with the life of the soldier. His obedience and self- 
possession are not voluntary, but forced. He dare not 
disobey. ‘There is no true self-possession about him; he 
is the slave of another. The self-respect which he is 
taught is not the moral self-respect of the Gospel, but a 
kind which trains him to resent immediately any insult 
and to shoot down those who trample in the least on his 
rights. The pretence that the Boys’ Brigade will make 
lads manly, obedient, and self-respecting is entirely 
delusive. If they are trained in accordance with the 
soldier ideal, they will wish to do as real soldiers do. 
Their natures will become less tender, less patient, less 
regardful for others, less conscientious, more mechanical, 


more resentful, 


Christian ministers who introduce the Brigade doubtless 
have a sincere desire to draw the boys to the house of 
God, and to win them to Christ. That is commendable. 
But a right end can not justify a wrong means. A bait 
so poisonous and deadly is sure to counteract all the 
wholesome food afterwards given. There is no need of 
the brigade for physical training. That can be acquired 
better in other ways, in these days of many appliances. 
If half the time and energy and money which these 
organizations require were spent in ways of attracting 
and training which are helpful and at the same time 
harmless, there would be little complaint of the absence 
of the boys. There are more young people interested in 
church work to-day than ever before, drawn too by purely 
Christian motives. Boys are not insensible to the beauties 
of a true Christian spirit, with the energy and high 
courage required to carry it out. The true way for the 
church to attract them is to cast off the absurdities and 
contradictions about war and other evils which have .so 
much characterized her in the past. When she comes to 
recognize and live out the spirit of the Sermon on the 
Mount, exhibiting in practice the high and beautiful ideals 
of peace, gentleness and tenderness which it contains, 
her drawing power will be more than quadrupled. 


The Christian State says very truly: 


‘*It was a significant landmark of human progress which 
was seen in New York and Chicago on October 18th when 
the long distance telephone between the two cities was 
opened and their Mayors exchanged greetings and con- 
gratulations. Telephone messages had previously been 
successfully sent between London and Paris, Paris and 
Marseilles, New York and Washington, but the distance 
from New York to Chicago is twice as great as in either 
of these cases, and a special wire, nearly three times as 
heavy as any one now in use, has been erected over the 
whole nine hundred and fifty miles. The results ob- 
tained were perfectly satisfactory. ‘‘ The Star Spangled 
Banner ” was sung in Chicago and through a big funnel 
shaped receiver could be heard in New York by many 
persons at once. Conversation was easily carried on in 
low tones of voice, and even a whisper could be heard a 
thousand miles away. It added to the interest of the ec- 
casion that Prof. Bell, the inventor of the telephone, was 
in charge of the New York end of the wire. It is rarely 
that any inventor has lived to see such a vast practical 
development of hisidea. Conversation between America 
and Europe will be the next achievement, and Prof. Bell 
remarked that it will not be very long until the whole 
civilized world will be in telephonic communication. In 
such achievements as these the thoughtful mind sees far 
more than merely the progress of humanity. They are 
the restoration, as a part of Christ’s redemption, of the 
dominion over the lower creation which our race lost in 
the fall. They help to bring the ends of the world to- 
gether and to fuse all mankind into one great family 
under the reign of the Prince of Peace. They are the 
exact opposite of the dispersion from Babel. Men were 
scattered then, because a judgment from heaven made 
communication impossible. Now the blessing of heaven 
restores communication. They are a summons to the 
church to arise and use for her Lord these swift agencieg 


which He js placing at her service.” 
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A WORD TO THE WORKING CLASSES ON THE 
MILITARY TRAINING OF THEIR BOYS. 


My Frienps— I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that a determined effort is now being made in England to 
impose military training upon all boys between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen. This training is already given 
in connection with many of the Public Schools, Private 
Schools, Workhouse Schools and Sunday Schools, and a 
movement is on foot for forming the lads of the Board 
Schools into Cadet Battalions. The telegraph messengers 
in our large towns are also drilled in military exercises, 
and compelled to sign a paper, stating that they have 
no claim to permanent employment unless they are 
willing to enlist in the army when they cease to be 
messengers. This movement is supported by many well- 
meaning people in the supposed interests of the lads 
themselves, on the plea that it is attractive to them, that 
it gives them physical training, that it is good discipline 
for them, and that it accustoms them to habits of order 
and obedience. 

It is also supported by the military authorities in the 
interests of the army and the mavy. They rightly 
judge that if the boys are inspired with military tastes, 
there will no longer be the difticulty which now exists of 
getting respectable lads to enlist ; and that by-and-by the 
objection to the conscription, which is so strong at 
present, can be more easily overcome, the people having 
been familarized with the idea of general military train- 
ing. For this has been the case on the Continent of 
Europe where military training is given in the boys’ 
schools, and now the Jaw of universal military service 
is everywhere enforced. 

But you who are parents, have you nothing to say to 
all this? Have you given the subject your serious con- 
sideration? Do you wish your boys to be soldiers? Is 
the life of acommon soldier a wholesome or a profitable 
one? In the first place, he receives miserable pay, 
and a very small share of the so-called glory and honor 
of warfare. But these are the least of the drawbacks 
to the life of a soldier. He hires himself out for long 
years of servitude, from which he cannot free himself, 
however much he may dislike his position, except by a 
heavy payment quite beyond a soldier’s means. He gives 
his liberty, his reason, his conscience into the hands of 
another. He is deprived of all manhood’s responsibilities. 
He is fed, clothed, housed, exercised, like one of the 
lower animals. For him, no home but the tainted air of 
the barracks, with all its degrading temptations, and in 
most cases no wife nor child. His life’s work is to learn 
the art of taking the life of his fellow men; his chief duty 
is to forget his duty to God and to man, and to become 
a tool in the hands of others,* and a tool too often used 
in the interests of greed, oppression and injustice. From 
‘The Soldier’s Pocket Book” we learn that he is 
deliberately taught pride, ambition, hatred, dishonesty 
and brutality towards other peoples, in order to be pre- 
pared for the great crime of war, ‘‘ which necessarily 
suspends all the rules of moral obligation.” The 
chances are that at last he dies on the battle-field or in 
the military hospital, an unknown unit, far from home 
and loved ones, and it may be in unutterable agony. 


* * A soldier’s obedience is his law and his prophets; his religion, 
law and morals are in the orderly book.’’— Sir C. Napier. “ 


military man must not draw distinctions; he must be a machine.” 
— Duke of Wellington. 


I know that much is being done for the moral and 
spiritual welfare of soldiers in our own times, but the 
above facts remain to be absolutely true. I am sure 
tbat none of you wish your boys to be soldiers, but you 
think that a little playing at soldiers will do no harm, so 
you let your children be enrolled in Cadet Corps and 
Boys’ Brigades. You let them learn to love the attrac- 
tive side of soldiering — the uniforms, the music, the 
banners, the toy weapons, the exercises, the marches, the 
sham fights, whilst you hide from them the hidden 
evils — the wickedness, the butchery, the agony of real 
war. (Yet even in play you would not like to see your 
children learning to hang men, or to poison them. Is 
there much difference in their learning to shoot or stab 
them?) Are you not deceiving and misleading your 
children? and are you wise in allowing and encouraging 
them to taste the pleasures of military life, whilst you 
strongly object to their enlisting in the army? Major 
Fordyce, speaking of the Warwickshire Cadet Corps, 
says :— ‘* Most of these young men have, during their 
service, obtained a soldierly instinct, and the majority 
join one or other branch of Her Majesty’s army.” This 
is just what may be expected, and what parents must be 
prepared for if they let their sons start on this militar 
road. Even if your lads do not join the army, they will 
have learnt to believe in violence, and to rely on brute 
force, instead of on justice and righteousness; and it 
will be hopeless to look to them, the men of the next 
generation, to bring about the most needed of all 
reformations, the substitution of Arbitration for War as 
a means of settling international disputes. I must not 
now dwell on the advantages of Arbitration, nor on the folly 
of the wilitary madness of our day, nor on the enormous 
amount of wealth withdrawn from the people for these 
purposes, nor on the anti-Christian nature of all war. 
There are many excellent pamphlets which deal with 
these sides of the subject. I am appealing to you now 
as parents who love their children and who desire their 
best and highest welfare and I beseech you for their 
sakes, to set your faces against this attempt to train 
them for soldiers. 

Both girls and boys need good discipline, physical 
training and plenty of active exercise. Gymnastics, 
Swedish drill and out-door games are all healthy and 
harmless ; and boys could be enrolled into Fire Brigades, 
and Rocket Brigades, and have their uniform and their 
banners, and all things bright and pleasant, and this 
without weapons and without any thought of killing or 
injuring a fellow human being, such as the present 
system necessarily involves. 

But dream not helm and harness 
The sign of valor true, 


Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew.— ( Whittier.) 


Liverpool, England. E. Roprnson. 


We cannot esteem it as other than blasphemous bold- 
ness for menin the discharge of religious functions to as- 
sume that persons, distinguished before death for military 
or civil greatness, are, when dead, necessarily saints. 
We have heard it publicly proclaimed of men, notoriously 
false in their lives to every requirement of the gospel, 
but whose valor or public service had made them con- 
spicuous before death, that they were in the enjoyment of 
that immortality disallowed to other men, except through 
heroic faith and virtue. — Pacific Methodist Advocate. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT Boston, Mass. 


BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD . ‘ . EpIror. 


THE DEATH OF BISHOP BROOKS. 


‘*All the world grieves.” The death of Bishop Brooks 
on the 23d of January fell upon Boston and the country 
like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky. Nobody was ex- 
pecting it. He had been sick only a week, with no serious 
indications till the last day. He was but fifty-seven years 
old and in the very strength of his powers. He himself 
was looking forward to many years of active service 
in the cause which he loved so much. But death came 
‘+ like a thief in the night,” and it was all cut short. It 
was nearly impossible to realize that the great life had 
gone. He had made himself so much a part of Boston, 
of New England, of the best religious life of the world, 
and people had so come to look upon him as a wise and 
noble leader, that it seemed impossible to think of him as 
gone. ‘‘Is he really dead?’’ men said to one another. 
Even the newsboys lowered their voices as they uttered 
his name the next morning. Children in the schools 
wept when the news of his death came. Christian minis- 
ters broke down and sobbed like children: 

It is easily within bounds to say that the death of no 
man in our land would have produced more sincere and 
widespread regret than his has done. He was one of the 
really great men of this generation, not only as a Chris- 
tian and a preacher but as a man and a citizen. He 
lived on the highest plane of life and thought and action, 
and had the rare gift of inspiring with his own high 
ideals nearly all with whom he came in contact. His in- 
tellectual endowments were large, his sympathies broad 
and deep, his devotion to Christ and to the redemption 
and uplifting of man to all appearances perfect, his read- 
iness to dispense himself for the good of others without 
bounds. 

His Christian life and work belong to the whole church 
of God. He was nominally a bishop and preacher of the 
Episcopal church, but really a bishop of the church uni- 
versal. He loved and was fair towards Christians of 
every name. The walls of denominationalism could not 
resist the strength and comfort of his teaching nor the 
charm of his Christian personality, and men of all creeds 
were drawn to him and loved him. If all Christians had his 
spirit, denominationalism would either disappear or lose 
all its tendencies to mar and weaken the unity of the body 
of Christ. 

It is difficult to analyze a life like his and say in what 
its greatness consisted. It was its completeness, rather 
than the prominence of any particular part. He was a 
full-orbed Christian man. ‘‘He thought as a man, he 


understood as a man, he spoke as a man.”’ With the 
strength of his intellect, the boundlessness of his sym- 
pathies and the generosity of his self-sacrifice were 
mingled a simple frankness, a gentle courtesy and an un- 
pretending modesty which attracted and won all hearts. 
His fame was made as a preacher, and it is as such that 
he will be remembered. He was fast winning distinction 
as a bishop, but anything that he might have gained in 
this field could have added little to what he was already 
held to be. He was one of the greatest expounders of 
Christianity that this age has produced. But his teach- 
ing was in one respect unique. It dealt little in dogma. 
Its chief characteristic was its spiritual concreteness. 
He always had to do with life, with its reality, its sources, 
its freshness, its power, its completeness, its beauty. The 
poetic power of his imagination was strong, his insight 
deep and clear, but intuitive rather than discursive. This 
sometimes made his sermons seem in parts mystic and in- 
volved, but it was the mysticism and intricacy of nature 
as you see it face to face, where it is often more easily 
understood than described. 


He did not neglect dogma, but it lay in his sermons 
like science in nature, hidden away beneath the fresh- 
ness and fulness of concrete life. His preaching was 
therefore always practical, even in those parts where his 
thoughts were difficult to follow. It touched the con- 
science, it moved the will, it inspired and lifted men up. 
He seemed to be standing face to face with Christ, de- 
scribing him, his character, his perfectness, bis loveliness, 
rather than telling whence he came and whither he went. 
He made one feel how blessed a thing it is to live, to be 
with Christ, to drink in His fulness, to be like Him. 
The bony structure of dogmatic theology gave place in 
him to the living form with its activity and its beauty. 
This was the central secret of his power over souls 
for good. He inspired hopefulness, love of the good, 
admiration for the spiritually beautiful. He drew men 
away from selfishness and baseness by fanning into a 
flame within them the love of Christ and His goodness 
and moral beauty. The suspicion of unsoundness in his 
doctrinal views probably grew out of this characteristic of 
his thought and teaching. It is difficult to state a truth 
from its concrete side and make it look the same as when 
stated from the abstract point of view. 


Phillips Brooks was in the highest sense of the term, a 
peace-maker. His life and work drew men together and 
made them feel their brotherhood. He treated all in a 
brotherly way, and felt it a privilege to spend his life and 
strength in helping them. Though from absorption in his 
religious work he never gave special attention to the 
peace movement, his sympathies were with all efforts to 
do away with the barbarities of war and to bring in the 
reign of peace. He had been one of the vice-presidents 
of the American Peace Society since 1888. 
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THE HAWAIIAN REVOLUTION. 


A revolution has taken place in Hawaii. The monarch- 
ical government of Queen Liliuokalani has been over- 
thrown and a provisional government established. The 
cause of the revolution is said to be the nature of the con- 
stitution proposed by the Queen, establishing practically 
an absolute monarchy and taking away the elective fran- 
chise from most of the foreign population. The provi- 
sional government, which was established without blood- 
shed, has been recognized by United States Minister 
Stevens, and Commissioners have arrived in this country, 
sent by the new government, asking that the islands be 
annexed to the United States. The question raised by 
these events is a grave and important one, and the people, 
the press, and the government of this country ought 
to proceed with due deliberation and prudence. If the 
people of Hawaii, as a whole, are in favor of annexation, 
they have a perfect right to ask for it. If there are no 
complications rendering it unjast to do so, and it is to 
our interest and theirs to annex them, then we ought to 
accede to their request. But to determine all this re- 
quires time, especially as there is no cable communication 
with the island. The deposed Queen has issued a protest 
against the actions of the revolutionists and the provi- 
sional government, and yields to the superior force of the 
United States, whose minister has supported the new gov- 
ernment and landed troops on the island. She expects 
that when the facts are made known to our government it 
will reinstate her. 


England looks upon the revolution as a coup d’état of 
the United States in order to get possession of the islands, 
and hence protests through her minister at Washington 
against annexation. She has long been trying to extend 
her influence in Hawaii, and her well known colonial policy 
gives proof that she would not have hesitated to annex 
the islands herself if opportunity had offered. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that the United States will not enter upon 
a colonial policy as full of shameful injustice to native 
races as much of England’s has been. Better let her have 
all the glory of it herself than try to head her off at her 
own game. The Commissioners have not yet had an in- 
terview with the authorities at Washington. President 
Harrison has decided to proceed cautiously in the matter, 
and is understood to be opposed to annexation. He 
wishes to know the powers of the Commissioners and the 
real state of things in Hawaii. It is his judgment that 
no other power must be allowed to gain supremacy there, 
and that our previous intimate relations with the islands 
must be continued. Senator Chandler has introduced 
into the Senate (January 30th) a bill providing for an- 
nexation. Sentiment at Washington, as throughout the 
country, is much divided on the subject. Many Senators 
and Representatives look upon the action of Minister 
Stevens and the commander of the Boston as entirely un- 


warranted and intended to force annexation. A majority 
of both houses are said to be opposed to annexation. 
Let justice and wise counsels rule, and we have little 
doubt that they will, from the spirit which prevails at 
Washington. 


THE UNIVERSAL PEACE PETITION. 


It is not likely now that any general effort will be made 
by the Peace Societies in this country to circulate for 
signatures the form of universal peace petition prepared 
by the Peace Bureau under the instructions of the Berne 
Congress. The American Peace Society has had the 
matter under consideration, and has not yet been able to 
see that it would be advisable at the present time to try 
to circulate the petition. Their reason for not doing it is 
that the United States Government has already done, or 
offered to do, just what this petition is designed to induce 
governments to do, namely, to agree to settle all their 
difficulties by arbitration, and then do away with standing 
armies. 


Our government has no standing army worth mention- 
ing, and has invited, more than two years ago, all the 
civilized nations to form with us permanent treaties of 
arbitration. If a petition should be gotten up in this 
country at all, it ought to be in the form of a protest 
against the expensive and useless increase of our navy. 
In this respect our government is contradicting its own 
professed policy and seriously impairing its influence 
with other nations. 

The appeal prepared by the Peace Bureau and given 
below is admirably suited to the condition of things in 
Europe, ard in some of the countries active measures are 
being taken to prepare and circulate petitions. This is 
especially true of Italy, where the military burdens are so 
ruinously heavy. Here is the appeal: 

Europe is groaning under the weight of her armaments— 
her resources are exhausted and spent in mere waste. She 
is prevented from reforming her social institutions. Her 
industries are reduced to a lower level by unproductive 
expenditure. The state of uncertainty in which men are 
living produces crises which recur at ever shortening 
intervals. 

This involves, for States as well as for private persons, 
ruin at no distant date; and at the same time is the 
terror of families, who are threatened with the loss of 
their dear ones in the horrible slaughter which would 
accompany a European conflagration. 


The moment is critical! To-day everything may be 
preserved: to-morrow all might be lost, if we should put 
off giving the public conscience an opportunity of uttering 
a cry of alarm loud enough to drown the sound of war- 
like preparations. 

Therefore let us all set to work : 

Old men, who know by experience that war provokes 
war ; 

Young men, who refuse to serye as food for powder ; 
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Women, to whom the menace of war is a perpetual 
nightmare ; 

Workmen in towns who claim security for the morrow ; 

Agriculturists who depend on the harvest. 

Let us all raise our voices to heaven in one great shout 
that may be summed up in the single word “ Peace.” 

Peace, to bless our homes! Peace, to assure our 
bread for the morrow! Peace, to enable us to succor 
those who suffer ! 

Frenchmen, Germans, Russians, Englishmen, Italians, 
Austrians, we have no personal hatreds against each other 
to satisfy. Why should we massacre each other? 

If an individual amongst us thinks that he has to com- 
plain of an act of injustice on the part of his neighbor, 
his recourse is to the Courts of Justice. What is useful 
and good in the intercourse of individuals ought also to 
be so in the relations between nations. 

Let us then solve in a pacific way all the difficulties 
which might put us into a state of war; and then let us 
relieve the peoples of a great part of the burdens which 
their ruinous armaments lay on them. In this way we 
shall restore security to all, and put a stop to the agony 
caused by the menace of unknown danger. To the 
work ! 

Let a universal petition carry our prayers for peace to 
the ears and hearts of those on whom depend the lives of 
millions of men! The Governments cannot desire war, 
since it might be fatal to any of them, and would 
inevitably ruin both victors and vanquished; but they 
have been told that the peoples desire it, and this mistake 
is calculated to lead to the most terrible disasters. 

Let us then bring the truth home to them by means of 
a petitionary movement, to be organized by the Peace 
Societies in each country, and let this manifestation be 
so imposing as to leave no doubt in their minds of the 
rresistible nature of the impulse leading the peoples to 
abhor war! 

We seek for brotherhood by means of Peace! 
We seek for prosperity by means of Labor! 


AN APPEAL FOR FUNDS. 


By invitation of the Peace Societies of the United 
States and of Hon. Charles C. Bonney, President of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary of the Columbian Exposition, 
the Universal Peace Congress will hold its fifth annual 
meeting in Chicago, commencing the week beginning 
August 14, 1893, in connection with the International 
Arbitration and Peace Congress to be held under the 
auspices of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. 

While the halls and committee rooms for the several 
sessions will be furnished free of expense by the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, the Committee on Organization will 
necessarily be called upon for the expenditure of consid- 
erable sums of money in the printing of circulars, of 
propositions and papers, of programs for the Congress, 
of cards of membership, etc. Badges will have to be 
provided; materials for the Peace Exhibit will have to be 
gathered and arranged. Distinguished foreign guests 
who haye been invited will have to be entertained, etc., 


ete. All this, as may readily be seen, will take money, 
and the Committee will be entirely dependent on the 
generosity of the friends of peace in supplying what 
shall be necessary. This will be a great opportunity for 
furthering the cause of peace, and we make this appeal 
confidently expecting that all the friends of peace through- 
out the country will respond gladly and generously. 

The Committee have been fortunate in securing the 
services of Jonathan W. Plummer, a well-known business 
man of Chicago, as treasurer of the funds raised for this 
purpose. He will receive and hold the funds subject to - 
the order of the Committee. Donations may be sent 
directly to him at 200 Randolph street, Chicago, or, 
where more convenient, forwarded through the proper 
officers of the different peace societies. 

(Signed) 
Bengamin F. Truesioop, Chairman, Boston, Mass. 
Atrrep H. Love, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hannan J. Battey, Winthrop Centre, Me. 
Betva A. Lockwoop, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. R. H. Tuomas, Baltimore, Md. 
Executive Committee of the Peace Societies. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Centre, Me., was 
appointed by the Conference in Philadelphia in Decem- 
ber to prepare a suitable badge to be worn by the friends 
of peace during the peace congress at Chicago. Any one 
having a design to suggest would do well to communi- 
cate with her at once. 


Mr. Angelo Mazzoleni, Milan, Italy, has published 
since the Berne Congress an important contribution to 
Peace Literature. It is a brochure in the French language 
entitled ‘‘ Is War Necessary ?”, price two francs. Itisa 
careful review of the situation of affairs in Europe as a 
monstrous contradiction in our modern civilization, with 
a statement of the reasons for arbitration and disarma- 
ment and a discussion of the ‘* difficult questions ’’ which 
are thought by many to be incapable of settlement 
except by war. 


The estimated expense of the United States government 
for the present Congressional year for the care of the veter- 
ans of the late war is something over 340 millions of dol- 
lars. This includes pensions, soldiers’ homes, and all 
other items. This is one-third of the ‘billion dollars” 
which it takes to meet the total expenditures of the gov- 
ernment. 
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The Brooklyn Eagle thus playfully alludes to Mr. 
Gatling’s new gun: 


The members of the Universal Peace Society, Quakers 
and non-combatants on principle, and all who long for the 
time when the differences between nations shall be settled 
by the decisions of courts of arbitration, will rejoice to 
hear that the famous Dr. Gatling has devised a new 
mililary arm more destructive and murderous than that 
with which his name is so widely associated. 


He claims that the new gun will discount the present 
gatling, the mitrailleuse and every other rapid firing 
weapon. It will discharge two thousand balls a minute 
and is worked by an electric motor attached by means of 
a belt to the mechanism of the piece. The war depart- 
ment is taking a deep interest in it and the claims of the 
inventor, for it will soon be tested before a board of 
ordnance officers. 


No argument in favor of a judicial determination of 
international disputes could be more persuasive than a 
little artillery joker like this. Thirty or forty of them 
brought to play on the ranks of a closely packed column 
of infantry would soon convince the survivors that war 
is an institution that ought to be abolished. There can 
be no objection, therefore, if Dr. Gatling continues to 
exercise his ingenuity until he can produce a gun to 
discharge four thousand balls a minute. The more the 
merrier. 

It does look at first glance as if Beelzebub would soon 
be casting out Beelzebub. But let us not be deceived. 
These deadly instruments, instead of putting an end to 
_ war, will only make it the more appalling when it comes. 
Every man that invents one of them is doing a great 
wrong to the world, and is guilty beforehand of the inde- 
scribable ruin which his invention will produce. He 
ought to turn his brains to nobler ends. In spite of all 
the cruel instruments of death now in existence, more 
men allow themselves to be trained into military machines 
than ever before in history. If the philosophy of these 
papers be true, why do not these millions of soldiers 
revolt against the certain death that awaits them in case 
of war and go home? Under the frenzy of inter- 
national hatred and the blinding furor of actual war, 
men can be led to death by millions as easily as by hun- 
dreds, singing as they go, ‘‘It is sweet and glorious to 
die for one’s country.’’ The whole policy and teachings 
of the nations must be changed, if we are to hope for 
the end of war. 


An agreement has been concluded by the Cherokee 
Commission with the Comanche, Kiowa and Apache 
Indians, in accordance with which these tribes agree to take 
in severalty 453,000 acres of their reservation lands and 
to cede to the government about two and one-half million 
acres at a compensation of $2,000,000, or about 93 cents 
per acre, excluding waste mountain land. 

The winter has so far passed without any serious Indian 
troubles, and the officials at Washington are hopeful 
that the day of Indian uprisings is over, 


“Amazon, to give as a present to his bride. 


Mr. William O. McDowell, secretary of the Human 
Freedom League, Newark, N. J., is planning for a liber- 
ty bell for the World’s Fair at Chicago. It is to be a 
duplicate of the Independence hall bell, having on it the 
two mottoes, ‘ Proclaim liberty throughout all the land to 
all the inhabitants thereof,” and ‘*Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, good will toward men.” It is 
intended to be a ‘‘permanent missionary of liberty and 
peace,”’ going from world’s fair to world’s fair, or kept 
for a time at such places as Bunker Hill, Liberty Island, 
the national capital, etc. Its composition, if made, will 
be gold, silver, copper, bronze and nickel. It is to be 
rung at sunrise and sunset on prominent dates in connec- 
tion with the history of liberty and peace. All who are 
interested in the project of such a bell are invited to 
make two contributions for it, one in money for the ex- 
pense of making it, and the other in some article of his- 
toric or other interest, to be fused into its composition. 
We are glad to speak a good word for this bell, and hope 
it may get plenty of peace into its composition. 

Mr. McDowell is not only actively interested in the 
cause of liberty, but also in that of peace. He was a 
prominent member of the Conference of Peace Societies 
recently held in Philadelphia, and was the original mover 
of the resolution to appoint an executive committee to 
represent the various Peace Societies. In our last issue 
it was wrongly stated that Hon. Robert Treat Paine 
moved this resolution. He gave the final wording of the 
resolution, but the original mover was Mr. McDowell. 
Peace by liberty is the purpose of the Human Freedom 
League, and it is one with which every good citizen must 
heartily sympathize. 


The utter barbarism of war, its power to destroy all 
moral feeling and to render callous to every sentiment of 
humanity, appears in every campaign great or small. A 
writer in the Eelair (Paris) gives an incident of the 
recent war in Dahomey which illustrates this. The 
soldiers wounded in the campaign have just been brought 
back to France. They are asked what exploits they had 
in Dahomey. Did they see any Amazons? Oh, 
certainly. Nota soldier of them who had not held one 
or two of the girls on his bayonet. They saw in these 
Amazons only obstacles to their victory. They looked 
upon them as wild and utterly without feeling, though 
fighting for their country. ‘‘It is the peculiar charac- 
teristic of soldiers,’”’ says the author ironically, ‘‘ never to 
treat adversaries fairly.” Their violence of language 
towards their enemies is, of course, necessary. ‘ The 
most glorious thing about the campaign was that 
each one of them had killed his Amazon.” One of 
them brought back as a trophy the bonnet of his 
He had 


met her in a hand to hand encounter. She would not 
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surrender, and he bad run her through with his bayonet. 
To a crowd of listeners he held up the bonnet on his 
hand and coolly explained that some spots on it were 
‘* brains and blood” of the negro woman he ha‘ killed. 
And this bonnet defiled with the brains and blood put 
there by his own murderous hand was to decorate the brow 
of his betrothed ! 


Mr. Pease of Darlington, England, who built the first 
railroad in the world, a road only ten miles long, is also 
said to have been the first president of the first peace society 
that ever existed. Railroads and peace societies do not 
at first sight seem to have any special connection, but 
railroads have in their way powerfully contributed to 
the peace of the world. They have brought communities 
of men into intimate and incessant relations one to 
another, and in this way have made them know one 
another better. Better acquaintance removes prejudices 
and misunderstandings and prepares the way for more 
friendly feeling and greater confidence. The prosperity 
of the railroad as a business enterprise requires that the 
commercial and industrial regions which it binds together 
should live in peace and trust. In this way these great 
highways of traffic have done much to help forward the 
cause of human brotherhood, by making men more 
patient one with another, less suspicious and more 
mutually dependent. It would not be far from the truth 
to say that the peace movement and the railway system 
have developed with about equal rapidity. 


The debate on the German army bill has been contin- 
ued in the Reichstag. Chancellor von Caprivi made a 
strong plea for the bill, claiming that in case of war Ger- 
many would have to take the offensive, and must there- 
fore have more soldiers. Dr. Lieber, the leader of the 
liberal clericals, made a strong speech against the bill on 
the 19th of January. Even with the increase proposed by 
the bill, he said, Germany could not carry on a war on two 
fronts unless supported by the Triple Alliance. So 
supported, she was sufficiently strong without the pro- 
posed increase. It seems more and more probable that 
the bill will pass, as in the present state of things in 
Europe the military finally lays everything under tribute 
and crushes all opposition. 


The Chinese Exclusion Law has been declared uncon- 
stitutional by Judge Nelson, of the United States District 
Court in Minnesota, because it violates the fundamental 
right of trial by jury. Wong Chin Foo, an educated 
Chinaman, who is president of the Chinese Equal Rights 
League of New York, appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on January 26th and made a 
strong plea for the bill of Representative Andrew of 
Massachusetts, repealing the exclusion act of last May, 


except the first section. The law will certainly get killed 
somewhere, in spite of the efforts of the western Repre- 
rentatives, who are determined that Jobn shall go. He 
has the same right to be here as any one from any other 
foreign country, provided he is upright and obeys our 
laws, and any legislative act to the contrary is un-Ameri- 
can and digracefual. 


The convention between France and Russia, if as re- 
ported, provides that, in case of war, each nation shall 
put into the field within six weeks an army of 600,000 
men, and ultimately double that number, and that 
neither shall conclude a peace without the consent of the 
other. The two nations together have at least 8,000,000 
of trained men. 


The Italian minister to Brazil has been instructed to 
demand satisfaction for the outrages committed last 
summer upon Italian sailors and residents at Santos dur- 
ing a riot. The Brazilian government has been asked 
several times by the Italian minister to make compensa- 
tion for the injuries then inflicted. The Italian govern- 
ment has finally instructed Mr. Lugini to say that if sat- 
isfaction is not promptly given Italy will proceed to 
enforce her claims. ‘‘ Rumors of war’’ are not scarce in 
these days, but peaceful measures generally win in the 
Jong run. A finer sense of justice and international 
respect would put an end to the rumors also. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 


The death of ex-President Hayes on the 17th of January 
has called out in the press the exciting events connected 
with his election to the Presidency in 1876, and of his 
presidential term which followed. These events had of 
late passed out of public view, though not out of memory, 
for no one who lived at that time and had personal 
knowledge of the excitement which prevailed, amounting 
in places to an almost uncontrollable frenzy, of the 
vituperation and charges of corruption made on all sides 
of the insinuations of treason and betrayal made against 
Mr. Hayes by leading men in his own party, can ever 
forget these events. About the coolest man then living 
was Mr. Hayes himself. No President since Lincoln has 
had to pass through any such trying ordeal as that which 
fell to his lot. 

When the Special Commission appointed to settle the 
question of election between him and Mr. Tilden had 
decided in his favor, he quietly took his seat, though his 


‘political opponents were loud in their declarations that he 


was not elected, and that only a selfish and corrupt man 
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could have accepted the Presidency under such circum- 
stances. It is now generally recognized that‘to have 
declined to accept the office would have been cowardly 
and unpatriotic in him, and would have left the country 
in a state of chaos. 

When it became known that he had adopted and meant 
to put into execution his famous pacific Southern policy, 
profound dissatisfaction, and even downright hatred 
arose toward him from many of his party friends. The 
first note of this policy was sounded when he appointed 
his Cabinet, in which he placed some men, in every way 
worthy of the place, but whom a strictly partisan President 
would never have thought of naming. He had discovered, 
as a considerable number of other thoughtful Republicans 
had discovered, that if North and South were to be again 
brought into harmony, active pacific measures must be 
taken to bring it about. He believed in the power of 
kindness and generosity, and when his duty became clear 
to him, he went forward without faltering to do it. It 
required no little courage to withdraw the United States 
troops from the South, when to do so was openiy charged 
to be betrayal of the negro and treason to the cause for 
which the war had been fought. 


There are those who think that Mr. Hayes was not a 
great man, intellectually that is, but the conception of 
such a policy at such a time is certainly remarkable, 
judged intellectually. A weak man would have had no 
such thought. Intellectual power is to be judged rather 
by what it discovers that is useful and practicable, than 
by the noise and commotion which it makes and the 
unrealizable schemes which itinvents. The better part of 
greatness is not intellectual at all. It lies in correct con- 
ceptions of duty, and in an unwavering determination to 
fulfil one’s moral obligations. 

Mr. Hayes’ honesty, integrity and simple loyalty to 
duty were of the highest order, as is proved by their 
steadfastness in the midst of the severe trials through 
which they passed. It was interesting to notice at the 
close of his term of office, that his policy was quietly ac- 
cepted by his party as the right one and no attempt was 
made to reverse it. It was in harmony with the action of 
Grant at Appomattox where Lee surrendered to him, and 
with the merciful decision of the Government afterwards 
in deciding not to hang or shoot some of the foremost 
leaders of the rebellion. The Southern question, so 
called, is far from solved yet as it ought to be, but it is 
much nearer its final settlement than it could have been 
without the pacific policy of President Hayes. 

No mention of the dead President’s moral courage and 
faithfulness to duty would be complete without calling to 
mind the action taken by Mrs. Hayes and himself in 
regard to the use of wine at the White House. The 
course which they took in excluding it did not arise from 
narrowness, from the desire to appear odd, or from the 


wish not to please, but from a conviction long held and 
carried out that it was their duty always and everywhere 
to abstain and to use their influence to promote total 
abstinence. There is no doubt that they felt keenly the 
situation in which their decision placed them, and they 
did everything in their power to show that they had not 
acted with any niggardly or selfish intent. The State 
dinners at which Mrs. Hayes presided have passed into 
history as among the most costly and elegant ever served 
at Washington. 

Mr. Hayes’ conduct since his retirement from public 
life has been in every way admirable. It has illustrated 
exceptionally the American theory of the relations of 
citizenship to government. Office did not spoil him nor 
incapacitate him to be a citizen among citizens. If 
Garfield said in word that he had rather be right than be 
President, Hayes has said in deed that to be a good 
citizen is as great a thing as to hold the highest office in 
the gift of the nation. He was connected after 1881 
with many good and useful enterprises, chief among 
which was the Prison Reform Association. In all these 
places, he performed his duties as naturally and as simply 
as if he had never been the Chief Executive of a great 
nation. 

The sorrow at his death is sincere and nearly universal. 
He had lived long enough to wia back much of the respect 
and confidence which he had lost while in the Presidency. 
His honesty and sincerity of aim and desire to do the 
best possible for the good of his country came to be 
recognized by all thoughtful citizens. His administration 
will pass into history as one of the cleanest, noblest and 
most thoroughly useful in the records of our country, and 
the phase of it which will be most thoroughly admired by 
coming generations is his policy of conciliation toward 
the Southern States. 


JAMES G. BLAINE, 


Mr. Blaine’s long struggle with disease came to an end 
on the 27th of January. His death, which was not unex- 
pected, removes from American political life one of the 


most eminent men of this generation. His career illus- 
trates very forcibly the possibilities which our institutions 
offer to intelligent and earnest young men. For though 
he never reached the presidency, he attained a position of 
influence and distinction to which the chief magistracy 
could have added nothing. No name will figure more 
prominently in the history of the country for the last 
twenty-five years than his. His career as a teacher, 
journalist, State legislator, party leader, Representative, 
Senator, Secretary of State in two cabinets, we can not 
here follow, nor need we do it, for the chief part of it is 
known to all. 

That Mr. Blaine was a great man all must admit, for 
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no one can reach the position which he attained and hold 
it so many years without being in important senses great. 
He loved his country and her institutions, and his party 
attachments, which seemed to many zealous even to in- 
considerateness, grew out of his conviction that the weal 
of the nation depended on the success of the principles 
of that particular party. In this conviction he never 
wavered, either through the bitter hostility of his polit- 
ical enemies or the desertion and misrepresentation of 
those who had been his friends. Political disappointments 
did not make him “sore,” at least toward his} party, but 
whenever this claimed his services he came forward and 
gave his best aid. 


Mr. Blaine’s faults, for he had them, grew out of the 
same qualities of his nature which made him great. 
Fiery zeal, combativeness, and intensity of conviction 
were combined in him with keenness of vision and great 
versatility of intellectual resources. This made him a 
formidable antagonist, but it also made him love a fight, 
and whoever naturally loves a fight, if he do not vigor- 
ously repress the disposition, is very apt, consciously or 
unconsciously, to aid in bringing one on. He was both a 
statesman and a politician, and it is to be regretted that 
sometimes the politician in him got the better of the 
statesman. But he was nevertheless a real statesman, 
and after deducting all the faults which even the most 
critical can find in his career, he was an honest, upright, 
noble, patriotic citizen, the moral currents of whose 
nature were in the main strong and healthful. In re- 
ligion he was a Presbyterian, a Protestant, and remained 
so to the last, in spite of the efforts of Catholics and news- 
paper reporters to convert him to Romanism. His frank, 
generous and sympathetic nature made him many devoted 
friends wherever he went, and even among his political 
opponents there were many who greatly loved and honored 
him. 

The most illustrious and beneficeat achievements of 
Mr. Blaine’s life were the Pan-American Congress and the 
Reciprocity movement. We have before said in these 
columns that the conception and execution of these two 
measures evinced the highest order of statesmanship. 
He sought, it is true, in both these measures the good of 
his own country, but this was not at the expense of other 
nations. It is universally admitted by the friends of 
peace that the Pan-American treaty was the must signal 
victory that the cause of international concord has yet 
won. Its fruitage is destined to be very large as time 
goes on. The Reciprocity movement has in it the same 
benign tendencies. As far as it goes, it makes trade 
essentially free, as it must ultimately be in all its ranges, 
but it adds the principle of intelligent, mutual oversight 
of commerce, which will do much to break down old 
animosities and create a feeling of genuine confidence 
between the nations. 


Mr. Blaine needs nothing beyond these two accomplish- | 
ments to secure him the unaffected admiration of not only 
his own countrymen but of the whole civilized world as 
well. 


Judge L. Q. C. Lamar, of the United States Supreme 
Court, died at Macon, Ga., on the 23d of January. He 
was a member of Congress from Mississippi, from 1856 to 
1860 and again from 1872 to 1876. He served in the 
Confederate army from 1861 to 1863. He was in the 
United States Senate from 1876 to i885, when he was 
made Secretary of the Interior by President Cleveland. 
In 1888 he was made an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. He was well known and much esteemed, and is 
said to have been one of the first to set an example to the 
Southern people of accepting heartily the altered conditions 
attending their return to the Union. He was the only 
Southern man in the Supreme Court. 


The death of General B. F. Butler on the 11th of Jan- 
uary removes one of the men who have been most prom- 
inent in American political life since the outbreak of the 
war. General, congressman, governor, lawyer, democrat, 
republican, greenbacker,—what is there that he was not? 
The fiery intensity of his personality, centering largely in 
himself, and rendering him unreasonably independent, 
made him as unsafe as he was ponderous and massive. 
He was capable of splendid deeds, as well as of those 
which made men hold their breath with fear. He will 
doubtless be best remembered in history for his deeds as 
a general during the first years of the war. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


East WeEsTMORELAND, N.H., Jan. 5, 1893. 


Bens. F. TrueBioop, Secretary: 


Dear Sir—I am deeply interested and have been for 
over fifty years in the principles of Peace as against all 
war, as utterly and always opposed to the meek, gentle, 
loving, forgiving spirit of the Gospel as taught and 
exemplified by the ‘* Prince of Peace.” They are eternal 
antagonisms. Where one is the other cannot possibly 
be. What could devils do worse than men do to each 
other in deadly conflict on the battle field? And claim, 
too, on both sides, to be Christians, disciples and followers 
of the ** Prince of Peace!’’ Christians, to be consistent, 
can do nothing to others that cannot be done in love to 
them for their good. 

War inflicts on others the greatest possible injury, the 
very reverse of the loving, peaceful, self-sacrificing 
spirit, teaching and example of Jesus Christ. I am greatly 
pleased with your clear, strong and emphatic utterances 
on the great, cardinal, fundamental principles underlying 
this great, all important question of universal peace, 
against the untold and unthinkable agonies resulting 
from the indescribable horrors of war, bloodshed and 
carnage. ‘* If any man have not the spirit of Christ, he 
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is none of his.” How, in that spirit, can a man delib- 
erately and purposely plunge the deadly weapon to 
his brother’s heart? Or hurl the explosive, death-dealing 
bomb into the crowd of men, women and children, leaving 
them a mangled mass, writhing in all the inexpressible 
agonies of death? And all this, too, it is claimed, is the 
legitimate work of Christians in time of war! It is 
barbarism, not Christianity. Not much like the song of 
the angelic host at the advent of the world’s Redeemer, 
‘* On earth Peace and good will toward men.” 

The military spirit is the spirit of hate, kill your 
enemies; the spirit of Christ is the spirit of love, love 
your enemies. The specific object of the military schools 
is wholly anti-Christian. 

It is to teach men how, in accordance with certain 
approved rules and customs to kill each other under the 
sanction of law. Jesus asked, *‘ Why call ye me Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things I say?” 

I have from pulpit and press, for half a century and 
more, preached the Gospel of Peace; and am in full 
sympathy with all who are laboring to hasten the time 
when ‘‘ swords shall be beaten into plowshares and spears 
into pruning hooks, and the arts of war be learned no 
more.” 

“Fly swifter round, ye wheels of time, 
And bring the welcome day.” 


Yours for the early coming and reign of Peace, 
CLarLin. 


THE PROTESTANTS OF ITALY. 


Anp THE Question oF Peace AND INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION. 
Pozzuot1 (Near Napwes), 19th November, 1892. 
To the Secretary of the Christian Arbitration and Peace 
Society : 

Dear Broraer—!I inclose here, for the Curistian 
ARBITRATOR AND MeEssENGER OF Peace, the second 
correspondence which I had promised. 

Yours truly, 
FRANCESCO SCIARELLI. 

When months back, I published my pamphlet, 
** Guerra alla Guerra!” (war against war) 4 word to 
the Protestants of Italy, I diffused it abroad amongst my 
brethren in the hope that it should be talked about, not 
on my account but because I deemed it important that 
this question of Peace and War should be known and 
discussed also amongst us. 

I succeeded in a large measure; in fact our news- 
papers took up the subject, and my colleagues, Protes- 
tant ministers, write to me privately, some approvingly, 
some reservedly, some in censure. 

I will here give a recapitulation of what was said, 
first by our newspapers, and afterwards by my col- 
leagues : 

La Civiltt Evangelica, of Naples: ‘It is a golden 
pamphlet, which I like to compare to a splendid and 
elegant necklace, in which a goldsmith, famous for his 
work, gathers from his laboratory the choicest pearls 
and the most precious stones. Mr. Sciarelli’s laboratory 
ig the Bible, the pearls aud the precious stones are the 


noble and beautiful thoughts traced therein, and studied 
with such love and so much labor. Christians, let us 
shout with loud voices, ‘ Guerra alla Guerra,’ not only 
in the inmost secrets of our consciences, not only 
within the walls of our own houses, but unitedly, with 
one voice, in the large hall of the association, in its 
solemn meetings.” 


L’ Italia Evangelica, of Florence: ‘* The aim of this 
pamphlet is to prove that the Christian is a born member 
of the Peace Society, and that he should form part of it, 
being as the leaven, seeking to spread Christian ideas in 
the world-wide congresses, which now believe themselves 
able to further with efficiency, their ideal without the 
aid of Christianity, which is its only source. Certainly, 
it would be difficult to obtain such a preponderance of 
votes in an association which, to collect the votes of all 
civilized nations, must reduce to the white of its flag 
a variety of colors; but for this very reason every 
honest means should be used to bring to maturity and 
triumph of the Gospel that which should be considered 
as the law of all humanity. In the Congress held in Rome 
it was proposed to establish the principle of Peace in the 
name of religion. This proposal was opposed by a 
Catholic, which was natural, as was very natural that his 
opposition should be shared by unbelievers, as extremes 
meet. But if then it was built on the sand, it might be 
that at another time the need would be felt to build on 
the rock. At any rate our persevering writer does well 
to promote this holy cause, as also he promotes the 
sacred one of Sunday’s observance, demonstrating that 
the whole of the book of God condemns murder, and 
therefore is wrongly accused of authorizing cruelty and 
earnage. If for nothing else his writings will receive 
the approval of all those who wish to see the battle 
fought with the sword of the Spirit, and will serve also 
as an eloquent answer to those who, in the meeting of 
Rome, said it was useless speaking of Peace as long as 
our children learn that the first fact in the history of 
humanity is a fratricide, as if the Bible would recount 
without condemning, and as if history should be done 
away with because it registers the good and evil deeds of 
humanity.” 

Le Témoin, of Torre Pellice: ‘* Mr Sciarelli’s demon- 
stration is satisfactory and complete. We offer him our 
warm congratulations in his having undertaken so great 
a humanitarian cause, which without doubt he will follow 
up with as much tenacity as he has that of Sunday’s 
observance. If a Christian association for Peace, giving 
proof of sufficient stability, can be formed, certainly the 
Waldensians, who have suffered so much from war, will 
not refuse their consent and help.” 

Ii Laboro, of St. Remo: ‘* With the present pam- 
phlet the eloquent pastor sustains the theme that the 
Christian is a born member of the associations which are 
in favor of peace and against war. We shall say noth- 
ing on this short pamphlet, of which at a later period, 
we shall reproduce part in these columns; but we trust 
that this will not be the last on this important question ; 
on the contrary, that an earnest movement may begin in 
the Christian camp, according to the wish of the author.” 

I’ Evangelista, of Rome, remarking that “ unfortunately 
our generous efforts are broken in pieces on the insur- 
mountable rock, the power of inactivity, of ignorance, 
of indifference and inward apathy, sad and fatal result 
of skepticism and superstition;” at the same time 
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recognizes ‘‘ the intrinsic worth of the valuable pamphlet, 
which is read with pleasure for the choice form and 
charming beauty of thought.” Still it does not think 
that war could be done away with; that sometimes it 
is better than peace; and says that ‘instead of persuad- 
ing Christians to enter associations for Peace, en masse, 
the congressists ought to be invited to enter resolutely 
into the Protestant Reform.” 


From private letters of my colleagues, the Protestant 
ministers of Italy (without mentioning their names), I 
quote the following passages : 

‘* Your appeal to Protestants in your eloquent pamphlet 
will be heard and will persuade us all, in the way you 
indicate, that we are born members of the Peace 
Societies.” . ** You treat an argument that must 
please every Christian, and that is very pleasing to me, 
because I have your ideas in every way possible. May 
God grant you fruit in all your noble efforts.’ 

*¢ You do well to proclaim Peace in the name of the Word 
of God. For my part I tender you my most sincere con- 
gratulations, with ardent praye's that your efforts may be 
crowned with great success. Blest are you to be able to 
work with such earnestness for the kingdom of God.” 

. **It is necessary that this holiest among the | 
holy causes be not left exclusively in the hands of the 
impious; but the Christian church, especially in Italy, 
where it has no means of exercising a real social move- 
ment, be at the head of this movement for the establish- 
ment of Peace. If Protestants of Italy will not seize the 


present moment, and will not feel it their duty to share in | 


the preparation of the new order, it shows that of the 


Gospel, they, like the Catholics, know the letter, but are 


far from possessing the spirit. | extol your initiative, 
and hope that it may be the beginning of united and unin. 
terrupted work in the Protestant field. It is necessary 
that a real movement be begun among our churches to 
this end, directed to correct, amongst the masses of the 
people, the sentiment of patriotism, which is just and 
holy when it does not exclude love of humanity, but is 


felony, and worse than felony, when it becomes hate for | 
You have mind, heart, and energy to | 
I hope many of our col- | 


other nations. 
assume such an apostolate. 
leagues will follow your example.’’ . ** Your argu- 
ments, chosen to suggest and prove ‘the theme, could not 


have been more appropriate in persuading Protestants, | 


that is, Christians in heart.” . . ** Your pamphlet 


proves to the fullest degree that common sense, the | 
noblest aspiration of man (I should almost say the innate | 
nature of man), and the Bible, are one and the same | 


thing under one aspect; under another, that the Bible is 
the eternal teacher of common sense. 


diabolical iniquities of war. I will profit thereby.” 


« “It is really the work of God in endeavoring to | 


induce men to be at peace and love each other, which 
would constitute, notwithstanding all the miseries human 
life brings with it — real happiness. . 


though the sportsman has not always the regard that 


should be shown for the sweet songster.””. .. “I 
welcome with all my heart all your efforts which tend to | 
promote amongst us the noble and holy cause of peace. | 


It would, I think, be doing a wrong to the Italian 


Protestants not to believe their hearts won to such a | 
cause. . . . Surely there is need for an immediate and | 


active union in the social life on our part, if we wish in 


In few pages we | 
have a real arsenal of good reasons against the positively | 


- May you be | 
always as the bird that sings of love and peace, even | 


some degree to verify in ourselves that which we are 
called to be, the ‘ salt of the earth,’ if we wish, I say, to 
succeed in exercising a greater influence over the minds 
drawn from the right path by so many errors and un- 
healthy passions.’ .‘*A more beautiful subject 
than this you could ‘not have chosen. Cruelty is in the 
man. With such inclinations how hope for the abolition 
of war? You have well shown the Gospel to be the one 
and only remedy. We shall not see the abolition of war, 
but must work forit, nevertheless. Great edifices do not 
rise in a moment, but with time and constant labor.” 

. . ‘* What more noble idea could there be than that 
of the complete abolition of war! We pray that the 
Lord will bless you abundantly in the race which will lead 
to a glorious goal, together with the constant co-operation 
of all noble minds and benefactors of humanity.” 

‘** To mitigate the horrors of war and to lessen this cursed 
scourge, your pamphlet, my dear friend, is very precious. 
It will receive the approbation of many, not to say all. 
As men, all Protestants feel it their duty to second every 
effort that is made, so that war, as much as is possible, 
_ be avoided, and not only second, but also work with all 
| who are the friends of peace. 

‘* But as Christians it is their duty t» eradicate the evil, 
preaching faithfully the Gospel, which gives peace to the 
heart. to the family and to the nations, praying that 
quickly that happy day may dawn when ‘ Peace will be 
the result of justice, and the effect of justice will be 
rest and security forever.’”’ .... ‘* My whole soul rejoices 
to see in you one who wishes, loves, hopes the same 
things which I love and wish for with all my heart.” 

‘*T trust you will have many and conscientious readers of 
| your writings, and that they may bring with them the 
result desired for many ages by all men of honest and 
stout hearts.” ** 1 am also of your opinion that 
the Christian is a born member of the Peace Society. 
But you have the utmost reason for saying that we must 
come to something more definite.” ‘*T trust your 
book will be read by all sons of light; and we all must 
do our duty, some with writings, some verbally; all 
must work for the temporal and spiritual welfare of all 
men, that war may be abolished, and that the peace of 

God, which passeth all human understanding, may reign 

in every heart.” .... E share perfectly your humani- 

tarian idea. I respect above everything your patriotic 
| thought which is noble and to the highest degree humani- 
tarian; but with all this, and on account of the 
deplorable apathy of our fellow-countrymen, your noble 
efforts will become a tree without fruit, a cause without an 
effect. My heart grieves with yours in asserting similar 
facts, but they are, nevertheless, too true.” ..... 
am convinced that all the Christians of Italy and of the 
| world wish for the completion of the prophecies regard- 
_ing peace, and especially that of the prophet Isaiah, 
only the doubt rises: Will the Liberal party of Italy 
_ accept the co-operation of the Protestants? In any case, 
if the alliance be frankly accepted, you can rely on my 
free and cordial, though feeble co-operation.” .... ‘*I 
_ think.that instead of inviting Protestants to form part of 
these associations (which, ninety-nine times out of one 
hundred, are as the ‘salt that has lost its savor’), it 
would be more useful to invite those who already belong 
| to the association to enter the true family of the true 
and living God, where peace of mind and heart only 
dwells forever ; and thus all war would naturally be 
abolished — war not only of arms, but of. the tongue, of 
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the pen, of the pulpit and the professor’s chair.” But 
it may be said: What good do we derive from 
knowing all this? What good do we derive? It is a 
recognition of the earth, where it is necessary to labor. 
Notwithstanding the reserve and the censure of a few, 
well may it be said, in the words of our Saviour, “* Lift 
your eyes and behold the world how it is white unto 
harvest.” 
Francesco SCIARELLI. 


AMONG THE PAPERS. 


FRANCE. 


The New Year opens under sad auspices in France ; 
the winter is severe, as hard for the peasants as for the 
townspeople. In Paris, as well as in London, the poor 
without work, without bread, without fuel, throng the 
streets. Distress increases and strengthens the claims of 
all those who believe in the evil of our social system, and 
who wish to change it for another which they consider 
more clement to all and more equitable towards the poor, 

In the great disarray of factions caused by the action 
brought against the Panama Company, and against those 
politicians who are, rightly or wrongly, accused of allow- 
ing themselves to be corrupted, all the revolutionary sects 
who are longing to transform the present state of society 
by violent means have gathered fresh courage, and 
appear to be organizing themselves in view of approach- 
ing action, and one might be led to believe from certain 
indications that the era of peaceful transformation only 
just beginning might be brought to an untimely end, and 
that advanced parties, renouncing all lawful measures 
such as the Press, public speaking, and voting papers, 
are on the verge of resorting to more rapid and appar- 
ently more efficacious means, which are strangely 
hazardous, and which might in reality as easily lead to 
the ruin of the people’s cause as bring about its victory. 

It is strange to note that, at the very moment when 
peaceful ideas are so rapidly gaining ground in our 
international intercourse, that there should exist the 
thought that social conflicts can be terminated only by 
violence. It would seem that the voice of the violent 
parties alone can make itself heard, and that they alone 
hold in their hands the secrets of the future and the 
destinies of men, to fashion as they may think proper. 

This we believe to be a great mistake. The true 
means of ending those conflicts which may arise between 
nation and nation, between employers and employed, or 
between those who possess much and those who possess 
nothing, is through a cordial and mutual understanding, 
reciprocal concessions and sacrifices to the common inter- 
ests ; and this can only be effected by the arbitration of 
just and honest men, without interest in the questions 
under discussion. 

In many cases, even Parliament might be appealed to, 
the representatives of the people being well-fitted for 
arbitration between the different classes. But this is 
only possible on one condition — faith in the integrity and 
disinterestedness of the arbitrators, however these may 
be chosen; the one important thing is to have entire 
faith in them. 


If more cordiality has been apparent in our inter- 
national dealings, if thoughts of hatred and revenge are 
gradually giving way before new thoughts of unity and 
concord, it is because in spite of the suspicious hostility, 
which, notwithstanding their mutual conventional pro- 
testations, the Governments are constantly manifesting 
towards one another, the people have begun to have more 
trust in each other. By degrees they have become better 
acquainted, and this has led to less dislike and greater 
faith and respect; consequently to more trust in the 
promises and belief in the sincerity of those who were 
formerly only looked upon as disloyal adversaries, and 
this has given rise to the belief in the undoubted 
sincerity of their expianations. 

However, electors and _ elected, employers and 
employed, the middle and the lower classes of the same 
country, are unknown to each other, and still less do 
they understand each other—on all sides they are fully 
prepared to accept any accusation which may be made 
against the other. The working classes only look upon 
their employers as dishonest task-masters, and employers 
in their turn are mostly inclined to treat all the working- 
men’s claims with contempt and mistrust. They look 
upon these claims merely as the ill-disguised desire to 
possess themselves of other people’s property. 

All look upon each other with suspicion, and this 
distrust exists in the centre of each social group. Con- 
servative employers accuse Republican employers as being 
the cause of theirruin. The employed mistrust one another 
and do not hesitate to call each other traitors. Itis for 
this that recent events in our country are more especially 
to be deplored. 

All these rumors indefinitely increased by the 
polemics of the Press, and the interested intrigues of a 
few party men, have engendered a strange feeling of 
uneasiness. Doubts have arisen as to the honesty, 
loyalty and straightforwardness of all political men 
without exception. The wildest and most obviously 
false accusations are credited with the greatest facility. 
It would seem that the enemies of the Republic, who 
have tried to give the greatest importance to these sad 
events, and who have used the supposed indelicacy of 
some men as an arm against the Republican party, can 
hardly have reflected on the consequences of the campaign 
they have entered upon. Now that they have let loose 
the spirit of distrust, they are without doubt destined to 
become its victims, as well as those whom they wished to 
strike. 

Seeing so many men who only yesterday enjoyed 
public esteem now insulted as the worst of thieves, has 
brought to light the idea which has so long lain dormant 
in the minds of the people — viz., that those to whom 
they had entrusted the care of their interests were 
conniving with the employers to despoil and conquer 
them. 

Pitiless in their blind desire for revenge, they cannot 


distinguish the accused from the guilty; the Gov- 
ernment desiring justice and the men who have 
traded on their mandate. What do I say? 


They cannot distinguish even the accused from the 
accusers. Ministers, deputies, senators, functionaries of 
every degree, bankers, manufacturers, and proprietors, are 
all victims of this universal mistrust. It is this crying 
injustice, this exaggerated distrust which drives the 
hungry people to acts of violence. 
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Hatred and distrust have once more produced their bad 
fruits, which will affect in their turn those who have 
fought to entrap others but, alas! the true victims will 
be as ever the ‘* weak and lowly.” Violence brings 
forth violence, and this blind desire for revenge, which 
has been awakened by all these inconsiderate accusa- 
ions, may perhaps lead us on to bloodshed. 

L. in Concord. 

Paris, Jan., 1893. 


COUNT CAPRIVI’S SPEECH. 


When the new German Army Bill was first projected, 
the German people were seduously taught to believe that 
it was a measure of reform, designed to lighten the bur- 
dens of the people, and that it was therefore regarded 
with indifference, if not disapproval, by the German Em- 
peror. The three years’ military service was to be 
brought down to two, and on the face of it, this looked 
like a concession to a people who are groaning under the 
intolerable load of militarism; but, when the whole 
scheme was fully examined, it was found that the pro- 
fessed boon was only an additional burden. Exemptions 
from military service were no longer to be allowed, a 
larger number of men were to be placed in the field, and, con- 
sequently, additional expenditure to the tune of several 
millions a year had to be provided. We have a very 
strong suspicion that the alleged dissatisfaction of the Em- 
peror William was only an astute move in the game. At 
any rate, if he ever had any objections they have long 
since disappeared. There is no longer any pretence that 
the new Army Bill is designed for the relief of the peo- 
ple ; it is only a new and more formidable measure for the 
national defence. 


The German Reichstag is not quite so tractable as it 
used to be in the days when Prince Bismarck laid down 
the law, and had Count von Moltke in reserve if neces- 
sary ; consequently Count von Caprivi has had to use his 
persuasive powers in Committee. Speeches in Committee 
of the German Reichstag are not reported, but the 
Chancellor has taken care to give the substance of his 
speech to the world, and there is no reason to doubt the 
substantial accuracy of the summaries which have 
appeared. He is good enough to say that the French 
Republic has made for peace. This is no more than jus- 
tice. The statesmen of France for twenty years past 
bave maintained peace, sometimes under enormous diffi- 
culties, because they knew in their inmost hearts that the 
highest patriotism demanded this service at their hands. 
But they have never had the full courage of their opinions, 
and have constantly spoken of a struggle in which they 
did not mean to engage if they could avoid it. We doubt 
their wisdom, because we are confident that the great 
silent voting masses in France, who are far more power- 
ful than the mobs which M. Paul Dérouléde occasionally 
leads in the Boulevards, only wanted a strong leader and 
a sonorous rallying cry. 

While doing justice to the pacific tendencies of Repub- 
lican statesmen in France, Count von Caprivi once more 
raises the horrid spectre of a dictator, to whom war must 
be a necessity. We have had our experience of such 
bogeys. From first to last that empty demagogue, Gen- 
eral Boulanger— about as brainless a Bottom as ever 
bewitched a Titania — has cost our own country several 


millions. When the British admirals last raised a scare, 
and we asked them to name a possible enemy, they 
pointed to Boulanger, and John Bull was credulous 
enough to be frightened at such a bogey. But Bou- 
langer has died by his own hand, and has left no succes- 
sor, and to do the charlatan justice he has dragged down 
to oblivion with him the Comte de Paris, who was the 
only respectable monarchical pretender. Count von 
Caprivi bids his countrymen to burn the next French 
dictator who must rush upon war in order to maintain his 
position. But where is he? The most powerful search- 
light which the men-of-war can command fails to find him. 
Count von Caprivi himself would only be too glad to 
point him out if that were possible. There is no dictator, 
nor even a possible dictator in sight. Yet Germany is 
bidden to add about twenty per cent. to her already enor- 
mous military burdens in order to provide against a 
hypothetical Cesar. 


Count Caprivi then points to Russia as the other enemy, 
and in doing so he assures the world that the two Em- 
perors are on the most friendly terms. William and 
Alexander entertain the most brotherly sentiments 
towards each other; but the danger of war lies in the 
hatreds of their peoples. What an audacious misrepre- 
sentation! The masses of Germans and Russians would 
only be too glad to go on tilling their fields and reaping 
their harvests in peace if their Governments would only 
leave them alone. It is not the people in either country, 
but the military men in both who constitute the danger. 
They are the constant breeders of suspicion, hatred and 
distrust. Every thousand men added to the ranks of an 
army increases their power, and proportionately dimin- 
ishes the power of the people. Even admitting that 
France and Russia are the most probable elements of dis- 
turbance in Europe, a thoughtful German must think the 
demand for increased armaments is ill-timed while Russia 
has not yet escaped from the ravages of plague and 
famine, and while France is fully occupied with the 
cleansing of the Augean Stable of Panama.— The Arbi- 
trator. 


The English organ of the International Arbitration 
and Peace Association gives prominence in its issue of 
December 17, to an opinion of Mr. Simon Hanauer, now 
of Frankfort, but for many years a resident of the 
United States. He says in the course of a paper on 
Arbitration : 

‘*T now state a fact which is not generally known, but 
which is incontestable. Of all possible wars in which 
the United States may, at any future time, be engaged, 
none would be so popular with the American people as a war 
with England. Every American imbibes, in his childhood 
during his eager study of his country’s history, a vindictive 
feeling against the English; and he never altogether 
loses it.”” His argument is, of course, that this deep- 
seated international hostility must be chained up by a 
binding treaty of arbitration, or it may break loose any 
day with horrible results. But if it is so bad as all that, 
we doubt if even the solemn obligations of a treaty 
could hold it in. If the American people once saw a 
good chance to slake their universal and consuming thirst 
for English blood, is it to be supposed that they would 
allow a little thing like a treaty to keep them from 
supping full on horrors? Yet we must admit, with 
humiliation, that Mr. Hanauer ig not altogether wrong, 
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Among the crimes which pass with us under the name of 
common-school education, must be reckoned too much 
teaching, that England is our hereditary and natural 
enemy, whom it would be right to fall upon like a lot of 
vengeful savages, if we cuuld only take her at a dis- 
advantage, and the result is that parents are often horrified 
to hear their boys coming home from school with loud and 
blood-thirsty threats of what they will do to Great 
Britain when once we get a strong enough navy. To be 
sure, this is usually outgrown, with other childish dis- 
tempers and few adults indulge in that sort of talk outside 
of politicians and editors, whose mouths and pens are 
always mightier than their swords. And fortunately the 
indubitable fact is that the American people as a whole 
are a peace-loving nation, who do not want war with 
England or any other country. After the sedulous 
cultivation of the war-feeling a year ago in the Chilean 
intrigue, when every official influence was set at work to 
arouse a war-like spirit, and when President Harrison 
and his fighting naval officers got from the whole country 
instead of the halloos they expected, only disgusted 
appeals to quit their fooling and be decent — after that 
crucial experiment, we say, it would take a rash man to 
affirm that any war whatever would be ‘‘ popular ”’ in the 
United States.— New York Evening Post. 


I. The Condition of the Old World Powers. Standing 
as the world does to-day, under the marvellous light of the 
nineteenth century, it is scarcely possible to believe that 
Europe is one vast military camp. Such, however, is the 
stubborn fact, for the standing army of Europe, includiug 
Russia, has reached the enormous dimensions of 29,000,- 
000 of armed men, ready for a conflict, which is declared 
by ex-Prime Minister Crispi to be ‘‘ inevitable.” Never 
in the history of the nations of the earth was such a con- 
dition of things known. It looks as if the nations had 
gone mad with fear of each other, and had lost all confi- 
dence in the integrity and moral convictions of govern- 
mental authority. 


The whole picture is absolutely unique in the realm of 
ancient and modern history. This is not all. Each 
nation has increased her naval armament, until foreign 
seas absolutely bristle with monster military engines of 
the deep. Great Britain has in the past three years 
rendered both her home and foreign coaling stations and 
treaty stations impregnable at an enormous costof money, 
while barefooted men march over her paved streets and 
cry for work or bread. 

It looks as if the volcano of war was almost ready to 
erupt its fiery hail over the whole of Europe, and fulfil the 
startling words of Von Moltke uttered just before his 
death. He declared ‘‘ the next European war would be 
one of unequalled devastation and horror.”’ 

II. Look at the Financial Condition. It is but a 
natural sequence that Europe is pauperized by her im- 
mense standing army. It is with the utmost difficulty 
that even England can keep up her financial budget. 
France and Germany are being taxed to such a degree as 
to rouse their people to a condition bordering on lawless- 
ness. 

Austria, Spain, Italy are even in worse condition, and 
the whole land is becoming pauperized. Russia has al- 
ready felt the gaunt fingers of famine clutching at her 
throat, and the generous hand of our own beloved country, 


has been stretched-out in her behalf. The mondtary con- 
dition of Europe is reaching that point when national 
bankruptcy may soon be the inevitable result. 

III. Look at the Social Condition of Europe. Living as 
we do with 3000 miles of ocean between us and the Old 
World, it is scarcely possible to grasp the condition of 
things in the various nations of Europe. The impover- 
ished state of the vast majority of her population, is 
rendering men and women desperate, and lawlessness and 
criminality of all characters, are sending forth their fiery 
flames amid the nations, and indicate the premonitiuns of 
social upheaval. From one end of France to the other 
the sullen cries of the restless populace are heard distinct- 
ly by the affrighted government. Germany fears to dis- 
solve her Parliament lest a new election should give the 
socialists a majority in Governmental affairs. Spain’s 
cabinet is laboring under terrible difficulty, and Italy is on 
the verge of dissolution of her ministry. Nihilism has 
broken out with increasing virulence in Russia, and 
Austro-Hungary is in the throes of internal discord. Al- 
together the picture is an amazing one to contemplate 
under the blazing sunlight of the Nineteenth Century Civ- 
ilization.— Religious Herald. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


In the United States Senate, on the 25th of January, 
Senator Hale reported from the committee on . naval 
affairs an amendment to the naval appropriation bill, 
authorizing the construction of 21 new war vessels, viz., 
one battleship, two armored coast defenders, ten gun- 
boats, and eight first-class torpedo boats. The amend- 
ment was referred to the committee on appropriations. 
Another step in Europeanizing America. 


The question of Sunday closing of the World’s Fair is 
practically, if not officially settled. At the rehearing of 
the case 10th-13th of January, the committee gave 
full opportunity for both sides to be presented, the argu- 
ments lasting for three days. The matter will probably 
not be reported from the Committee. They have had one 
meeting since the rehearing with twelve members present, 
half of whom were in favor of opening, the other half op- 
posed. General Cogswell, the other member of the com- 
mittee, though in favor of Sunday opening of the Fair, 
thinks it useless to bring the matter again before Con- 
gress, which will certainly not reverse its previous action. 
It is understood that the President would veto any bill 
for Sunday opening. 


The Panama Canal investigation has gone forward in 
France, with its startling disclosures and accompanying 


excitement. Mr. Charles de Lesseps, son of the famous 
engineer, delivered up to the examining judge a note- 
book in cipher, in which the relations of the company to 
many public men were given. This book compromised a 
number of eminent persons. Mr. Eiffel admitted before 
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the examining judge that he had received checks to the | ish Government refused to recognize the change, and sent 
amount of twelve million francs and had expended but | Word to the Khedive that he must not take any important 
one million and a half on the canal. Six millions were | g0veramental steps without consulting the English au- 
for his own remuneration and three millions a percentage | thorities. Though he afterwards appointed as chief of 
on machinery which was never delivered. All efforts to | his council one who was acceptable to the British author- 


we 


involve President Carnot in the scandal have so far | 


failed. Royalists and Boulangists both have been com- 
promised and this has strengthened the Republic. There 
is a certain book which most of these distinguished 
Frenchmen are too enlightened to accept in which it is 
said that ‘‘the love of money is a root of every kind of 
evil, which, while some coveted after, they have erred 
from the faith, and pierced themselves through with 
many sorrows.” 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions was held in Park Street Church, Boston, on 
the 11th and 12th of January. Reports were given from 
twenty-three branches. The principal topic discussed 
was, ‘‘Woman’s Foreign Missionary Work in the Home 
Churches.” Only one-sixth of the women of the Congre- 
gational Churches are connected with the Board. The 
amount of money received the past year was $153,261.87. 
The total amount of receipts for 25 years has been over 
two million dollars. The Board was organized in 1868 
with 49 women present. It now has 23 branches with 
1700 organizations and a membership of 35,000. Dur- 
ing the first year the Board supported seven missionaries 
and eleven Bible women. It has sent out altogether 213 
missionaries and supported 39 boarding schools. During 
the public sessions of the annual meeting the audience 
room and galleries of the church were filled to over- 
flowing. 


During the month of January intense cold weather has 
prevailed throughout this country and Europe, in many 
places the severest known for years. Considerable dam- 
age has been done in harbors and rivers by ice. In parts 
of Europe there has been great suffering from the severe 
temperature. Wolves have been driven from their hiding 
places and have appeared in several towns and villages. 


Serious riots took place in the Saar district of Germany 
early in January. ‘The miners, who had struck for higher 
wages and shorter time, were aroused to madness by 
anarchists, and did many deeds of violence. The clergy, 
who counselled moderation, were the objects of speciu] 
hatred. At about the same time destructive riots took place 
also in some of the towns of Holland. The windows of 
the best houses were smashed in and prominent citizens 
stoned. ‘The cold weather throughout Europe has caused 
much suffering among the working classes and made them 
feel more intensely the oppression or neglect which in 
many instances they have to bear. 


About the middle of January the Khedive of Egypt 
changed his ministry without British consent. The Brit- 


ities, he has nevertheless shown himself defiant. This 
defiance has created uneasiness in England. The action 
of England has been looked upon unfavorably in France, 
and has been interpreted to mean the substitution of a - 
policy of annexation for that of a provisional protector- 
ate. In Egypt there have been strong demonstrations in 
favor of national independence. 


Mr. Carnegie has arrived home from Europe, said to be 
looking much older and grayer than when he went away. 
From what he has told friends it is inferred that he will 
do what he can to mitigate the prosecution of the Home- 
stead men. He feels deeply his unfortunate position in 
connection with the troubles of last summer, and dis- 
claims responsibility for much of what Mr. Frick did, 
though he considers him an honest and reliable man. He 
regrets greatly the employment of the Pinkerton men. It 
is almost certain that if Mr. Carnegie had been at home 
the Homestead troubles would never have occurred. 


The prospect of relief from cholera does not seem at 
all flattering in Europe. It seems to persist in spite of 
the cold weather. The latest outbreak is in the Lunatic 
Asylum at Halle, Germany, where a large number of the 
patients have been seized by the disease and many have 
died. Dr. Koch, who is the greatest living authority on 
cholera, has been trying to discover the causes of the 
outbreak in the asylum. 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 
The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 


The Universal Peace Union, 123 Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Alfred H. Love, President. 


The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., John B. Wood, Secretary. 


National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 


Peace Department of the N. W. C. '. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 


The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind., 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, 8. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 


The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, IIL, 
Allen J. Fliteraft, Secretary. 


The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, California. 


The Connecticut Peace Society, Old Mystic, Conn., Fred E, 
Whipple, Secretary. 


The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
A Twenty-four Page Monthly Magazine. 


FounDED In 1834. 


1. Contains general articles by able men and women on 
all phases of the peace question. 


2. Gives reports of the doings of the peace societies in 
this country and in Europe, and of the annual 
meetings of the Peace Congresses; also of re- 
ligious bodies and other organizations. 


8. Publishes the proceedings of the United States Con- 
gress and other parliaments bearing on the arbi- 
tration movement, and takes account of such 
other international relations as specially concern 
the peace reform. 


4. A feature of special interest is its department 
‘* Among the Papers,”’ which gives in a brief and 
readable form the progress of peace thought in 
the general press. 


5. In addition to its editorials and editorial notes and 
comments on various phases of the peace ques- 
tion and other important subjects, it gives a con- 
densed summary of leading current events, such 
as all cultivated people ought to be acquainted 
with. 


Those wishing to keep themselves informed on the im- 
portant and rapidly growing movement for peace and 
concord among the nations and different classes of society 
can not get along without a paper of this kind. It is the 
constant aim of the editor and the publishers of the 
American ApvocaTE or Peace to make it the very best 
paper of this kind in the field. 


The subscription price is $1.00 a year. Your subscrip- 
tion is solicited, and your influence with your friends in 
behalf of the paper and of the cause of peace. 

Published by Tue American Peace Soctiery, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Mocphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio,. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Arr. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-inember. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. ‘There shal! be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE, 
Four pages, Monthly. Children. 
Single copies per annum, 15 cents. Five copies to one address, 10 cents each. 
In lots of fifty to Sunday Schools, 8 cents each. 
By 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Provident Life & TrustCo,,) 
OF PHILADELPHIA, WOOD’S ACME 


WAS ORGANIZED IN 1865 TO PROMOTE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AMONGST FRIENDS AND OTHERS 
OF LIKE CAREFUL HABITS. 


All of its Directors are members of the Society of Friends. 
It has never appeared in Court as a contestant of a Death Claim. 
It has never adopted a novel or speculative form of Insurance to 
attract business. 
It has a Death Rate lower than that of any other Company. eee, 
It has also a very low Rate of Expense. 
Low Death and Expense Rates result in low cost to the Insurer. 
Business in force over $90,000,000. 
* Its organization is the strongest, and its guarantee of 
future safe and successful management, is 
the greatest. 
For information as to Rates, probable cost, etc., address, 
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119 Devonshire Street, 26 Westminster Street, 
Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. A Perfect Blend of Highest Grade Coffees, 
EXCELLING IN 


1] RC ESTE R’S FINE AROMA, CHOICE FLAVOR, GREAT STRENGTH. 
DICTIONARY WOOD 


THOMAS WOOD & CO., 
213 and 215 State Street, Boston. 


“ The highest authority known as to the 
use of the English language.” 
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